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I visited, one day, the sanctum of an Ital- 
ian naturalist, or rather collector of bugs, 
beasts, birds and snails. This man has re- 
sided some years at Rio, and manages to 
make his bread by selling specimens of na- 
tural history to the numerous strangers who 
visit this place. Amongst the English, the 
mani2 for these things is most enthusiastic, 
and they pay accordingly; the prices de- 
manded are exhorbitant, because the speci- 
mens have not always the merit of being 
new, the! is, hitherto unknown to the scien- 
tific christeners of the individuals of the na- 
tural kingdoms. To his avocation of collec- 
tor, this Italian unites that of portrait pain- 
ter and picture dealer; but in this line, Iam 
not a judge, and cannot venture to praise his 
wares. The variety and contrasting beau- 
ties of the numerous insects, the horrible size 
and speckled colors of the serpents, and the 
number of land shells found in the neighbor- 
hood of Rio de Janeiro, were the chief ob- 
jects of admiration. The man told me he kept 
a dozen slaves constantly abroad collecting 
and preparing objects of natural history. 
The number of those things constantly car- 
ried away for the public museums and pri- 
vate cabinets of Europe, is so great, that I 
do not wonder at the high prices obtained for 
them; my only astonishment is, that the 


neighborhood continues to supply the de- 
mand. 

From the Italian's I went to the house of 
a lapidary, and, on the way, passed through 
the ‘‘ Rua dos Plateros, ’’ wherein all workers 
in silver make and display their wares; 
whether the same reasons which brought all 
the goldsmiths in London to Cheapside in 
time of Edward III. operated in the present 
case, 1 am notinformed. At the lapidary’s, 
we saw a variety of minerals, principally of 
the gem family, in form of native crystals, 
or cut for setting. The white topaz, called 
in Brazil “‘nova mina,” gout d’eau, is very 
beautiful, and by those who are not skilled 
in the matter; may be mistaken for diamond. 
Amongst other gems exhibited, were quanti- 
ties of topaz, aqua marine, honey-stone, opals, 
moonstones, (a variety of feldspar,) tourma- 
lins, (Brazilian emeralds,) rubies, garnets, 
amethysts, &c., &c., besides pretty pieces of 
native gold. 

One day we visited the shop of a polite 
little Frenchwoman, who is a florist, in one 
sense, for she manufactures flowers of 
birds’ feathers, and insects’ wings. She 
showed us all we thought curious in her shop, 
in which several slaves were at work, remo- 
ving the wings of insects, and preparing them 
to be made into flowers. Most of the in- 
sects used for this purpose are of those spe- 
cies which have hard wings; in different 
lights they assume an endless variety of irid- 
escent shades. They also enter into the 
manufacture of jewelry, in form of brooches, 
ear-rings, bracelets, &c., set in fine gold, 
forming very light and beautiful ornaments, 
some of them even rivaling, in display of co- 
lors, the flashing opal. Flowers are composed 
of feathers of their natural colors, and the 
varieties they are made to represent is sur- 
prising ; they are arrayed in simple bouquets, 
crowns, and wreaths for dresses. Sometimes 
artificial humming-birds are placed among 
the flowers, which being made tremdlante, 
as the florist said, possess a very natural ap- 
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‘The number of dead insectsand birds’ skins 
in this shop was very great. When perfect 
specimens are brought in by the collectors, 
they are disposed of to amateurs to be placed 
in cabinets of natural history. 

Of the native society of Rio, my own ex- 
perience enables me to say but little. The 
ladies have a reputation for abstemiousness 
which, I am informed by an old resident, 
they do not merit. They eat more heartily, 


and partake of a much larger quantity of| 


Lisbon wine, than is usual with ladies either 
in Europe or North America. But they 
are affectionate wives, obedient daughters, 
and possess very amiable manners. They 
are in every respect as exemplary in their 
conduct as the same classesin Europe and in 
the United States. Foreigners are debarred 
from their society in a great degree by not 
speaking the language ; but in the circles of 
the educated and intelligent, French is very 
generally spoken, and strangers who have 
gained admittance to them do not complain 
of the pleasure or attentions received. Ever 
since the reformation of the political consti- 
tution in the time of Dom Pedro I., more at- 
tention has been paid to education than pre- 
viously, and as a consequence, the tone of 
society will improve. 

The ladies of Brazil are remarkable for fair- 
ness of complexion, elasticity of step, fine 
figure, soft black hair, regularity of features, 
and melting dark eyes; but wanting the rosy 
blush of health, the physiognomy is incom- 
plete. This is attributable partly to climate, 
partly to dietetic habits, and partly to the 
customs of society. The soft rotundity of 
limb and person may be owing to the effects 
of diet and climate, aided by passing their 
lives in luxurious ease and inactivity. They 
seldom appear abroad ; time, and a more free 
intercourse with foreigners, will break down 
the absurd notion of secluding females from 
the gentle airs of heaven and the cheering 
light of the sun. That the climate has a 
powerful effect on feminine beauty in Brazil, 
is proved by the fact, that young ladies from 
Europe as well as from the United States, in 
the course of a year or two after their arri- 
val, lose the roses from their cheeks, and ac- 
quire the soft, blond complexions of the Bra- 
zilian fair.* 

*Manual do Fazendiero. Rio de Janeiro, 1834. 








One evening I attended a musical soirée, 
and heard some pieces of the best composers 
well performed. The ladies were seated al- 
together in close rows, as if at a public con- 
cert, and so closely packed, that it was im- 
pessible to pass between them ; a nod, a smile 
or a familiar threat of a fan, was therefore 
all the recognition the beaux could obtain 
from the belles. The quantity, brilliance 
and costliness of the jewelry, were remarka- 
ble—necklaces of diamonds on fair, and of 


|green tourmalin (Brazilian emerald,) or to- 


paz, or amethyst, on brunette bosoms, are 
pretty enough when the wearer happens to 
be young; but artificial flowers made entire- 
ly of brilliants, in the heads of dark skinned 
dowagers of forty and upwards, though rich 
in their look, are not to our taste. Finger- 
rings, bracelets, aigrettes and ear-rings, of 
every variety of gem, were worn in profu- 
sion; one might imagine that the contents of 
a jeweler’s shop had been emptied in a pro- 
miscuous shower upon the company. 

Of course the rooms were oppressively 
warm; but thanks to the enterprize of our 
countrymen, and their benevolence in caring 
for the comforts of their fellow beings in all 
parts of the world, they were tempered by a 
plentiful supply of ices, a luxury which the 
Brazilians have derived from the United 
States. Ice creams are sold at the cafés, 
made of New England ice, brought here in 
American ships. 

Music was not the only attraction nor the 
only source of pleasure offered. There were 
cards for those gentlemen who had no ears 
for sweet sounds, and about midnight, dan- 
cing for the young, and towards day-dawn a 
plentiful supper was spread, so that all tastes 
were cared for. Garlic, fat olives, and oil, 
entered largely into the composition of most 
of the native dishes ; but our host had hospi- 
tably provided turkeys, fowls and ham, served 
up in a style to suit the palates of his for- 
eign guests, leaving us no cause of com- 
plaint. The orange, the banana, the guava, 
the pine-apple, &c., were among\the fruits, 
and all were delicious. The wines were pure 
and old; and the table was adorned with many 
flowers unfamiliar to the ultra-tropic eye. 

As already stated, the Brazilians have de- 
voted much attention to education, and now, 
almost without exception, well-bred Brazil- 
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ians speak French. The literature of France 
is generally diffused among them. French 
medicine and medical theories prevail exclu- 
sively; even the medical text books of the 
colleges are French. The change which has 
taken place in the past thirty years in pub- 
lic opinion on female education, is very re- 
markable in its effects. Formerly, women 
were regarded as toys, and therefore had no 
necessity for education beyond that which en- 
abled them to read prayers in church. Now, 
however, ladies speak French, are musicians, 
and are skilled in ornamental needlework ; 
plain sewing is left to the better class of 
slaves and French mantua-makers. In con- 
sequence of this change, ladies have come 
to occupy a higher position in Brazilian soci- 
ety, and are regarded as suitable companions 
for men. 

Religion is not much insisted on by the 
Brazilians. It is a common remark that al- 
most all the priests and monks, in spite of 
their vows of celibacy, have families; their 
sons and daughters are termed nephews and 
nieces. The physiological laws of man’s or- 
ganization are more potent than the conven- 
tional rules of the church. Bastardy seems 
to be a recognized condition of society; I 
have seen several medical theses in print by 
authors who announce themselves as the le- 
gitimate sons of persons named. I am told 
that deism, and even atheism exist to a very 
great extent. The clergy are paid small sala- 
ries ; they receive fees for marriages, births, 
baptisms and burials. The Bishop of Rio has 
an annual salary of only about twelve hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sunday shines no Sabbath day at Rio, be- 
ing confined within the walls of convents 
and churches, venturing no farther into 
the open air than the steps and belfreys, 
where squibs and rockets are fired, which 
constitute a considerable part of the religious 
ceremony. Many shops, the fancy stores 
particularly, are open, and most things may 
be purchased as well on the Sabbath as on 
any other day. But having no show-win- 
dows, as in Philadelphia and New York, the 
goods are displayed at the doors, and there- 
fore not to advantage. There are now more 
ladies met in a morning than formerly. 
They generally go abroad in black, with the 
hair dressed and without bonnets, simply 








shaded bya parasol. A remmantof the ancient 
fashion of wearing long trains to the gowns, 
is sometimes seen, but worn gracefully over 
the left arm, instead of being borne by an at- 
tending slave, or left draggling in the mud. 
Street-sweeping skirts must have been in- 
vented to conceal the feet, and thus, perhaps, 
annul the necessity of wearing stockings, or 
to keep out of sight undarned rents in those 
appendages of costume ? 

The Brazilians are a passionate people, but 
they are neither malicious nor revengeful. 
They are cheerful and placid in their general 
deportment, usually confiding and umsuspi- 
cious. Men of business did not formerly 
think of charging interest for the use of even 
large sums of money for a few days, or even 
weeks, but the Anglo-Saxons have taught 
them that it is proper to look to their inter- 
est account. They have an undefined re- 
pugnance to foreigners. They are opposed 
to immigration, because they fancy that for- 
eigners would, if here in large numbers, take 
away from them entirely, all power m con- 
trolling the affairs of the country. They feel 
the want of laborers and mechanics, but they 
will not encourage foreign immigrants. They 
prefer slaves and the slave-trade, although 
they do not find capital thus invested to 
be productive. In fact, some of the coffee- 
planters lose on large crops ever when sold 
at fair prices. It is said that negroes on the 
coffee plantations are shorter lived than those 
who work on the sugar estates, which is the 
reverse of Cuba and other islands of the 
West Indies. Brazilians are said to be kind 
to their slaves. 

The laws of Brazil do not permit impris- 
onment for debt, and it is next to impossible 
by law to force an unwilling debtor to pay ; 
still credit is given for four, eight and twelve 
months, and even two years, but the state of 
public opinion is such that failure to meet 
pecuniary engagements of this kind is rare. 

The currency of Brazil is constantly fluc- 
tuating in value. It consists exclusively of 
irredeemable treasury paper and copper. It 
is reckoned in mills, called ‘“‘reis.’”’ The 
smallest coin is a vintem, or twenty reis; 
there is a coin of eighty reis, equal in weight 
to four American cents, called often by for- 
eign sailors ‘‘dumps.” The patacoon or 
mil-rei, of silver, is nominally one thousand 
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reis, but is marked 960, and is worth forty 
reis or mills less than the dollar. The ob- 
ject of this depreciation was to prevent the 
exportation of specie ; but it was soon found 
that the patacoons were exported at the nom- 
inal value, and afforded a profit of forty mills 
oneach. The patacoon is divided in three 
patacs of sixteen vintems, or 320 reis each ; 
but there is no coin of this denomination in 
circulation. Four hundred reis or twenty 
vintems, make one “ cruzado,’’ and one 
thousand millreis or patacoons make one 
**conto.’”’ When we arrived, silver dollars 
were worth 1,820 mills in paper, but they 
have risen to 2,050 mills: it is conjectured 
that paper will still fall and silver appreciate 
in proportion, until the political state of Eu- 
rope is settled. 

I heard remarks by an experienced mer- 
chant here on the subject of the currency. 
He submitted that the treasury should coin 
all the silver which comesinto its possession 
in pieces of small denomination, because it 
would secure small coin for the common dai- 
ly traffic, and not be likely to accumulate in 
the hands of speculators. It would be very 
difficult if not impossible, for example, to 
collect in New York or Philadelphia, five 
thousand dollars in dimes and half-dimes. 
It would be more profitable to buy exchange 
at a handsome premium, than to be at the 
cost and labor of such collections. There is 
a ‘“‘banco commercial,’’ but it has not a right 
to issue notes. It is a discount bank exclu- 
sively, and charges a premium for taking 
care of deposits. Merchants require a bank 
of discount, issue and deposit, in order to fa- 
cilitate commercial transactions. A bank of 
this kind, limited in the rate of dividend on 
its stock, would be entirely worthy of confi- 
dence. It was argued that the sub-treasury 
system of the United States must be embar- 
rassing tomen of business, because it requires 
duties to be paid at the custom house in spe- 
cie. Itis a good day’s work to count ten 
thousand pieces of coin; it would therefore 
require a whole day to count $40,000 in five 
dollar pieces, and four days in dollars. The 
number of clerks in the custom house must 
therefore be augmented ; and, therefore, the 
sub-treasury system must be an unnecessa- 
rily expensive method of collecting the rev- 
enue. A bank whose paper is equivalent 





to specie, would save labor and expense. 

The Brazilian government possesses all the 
necessary apparatus for coining, but the min- 
ister of finance states in a recent report, that 
persons capable of working it are wanting. 

May 17th.—After dinner to-day we rowed 
round the island of Cobras, which is within 
an eighth of a mile of the city. A fortress 
sadly in want of repairs covers it, and on the 
outside of the walls are buildings for the safe- 
keeping of stores for the navy, which are 
thus under the protection of the guns of the 
fort. 

The condition of Europe exerts a power- 
ful influence on the commercial world here. 
When disturbed by great political changes, 
or a prospect of them, business is tardy be- 
cause shippers of coffee to Hamburg, France 
or Italy, are reluctant to confide their pro- 
perty to European consignees who may be, 
possibly, rendered bankrupt by political rev- 
olutions. Here coffee is the great article of 
export. Farmers depend on the sale of it 
to obtain cash for their various necessary 
purchases; if coffee will not sell, they are 
without means. The rich are afraid to buy 
or make investments, and those who have 
goods are anxious to convert them into mo- 
ney. 

At the Porton Vermelho to-day, we hada 
conversation with an English resident, who 
related that one of his friends had been for- 
ced, while in the country, to act as arbitra- 
tor, on a point in dispute between some rude 
Brazilians. They placed him in a barrel at 
the head of a flight of stairs. The parties 
then stated the case and argued it warmly. 
One brandished a club over his head, declar- 
ing he should feel the weight of it, if he 
should dare to decide the case against him. 
The other party made a similar threat, ad- 
ding that he would roll him, barrel and all, 
down stairs, if the decision was not in his 
favor. The forced judge was in great con- 
sternation, because it was plain he was tobe 
beaten, if not murdered, no matter how he 
might decide. At the moment seeing two 
police officers pass, he called upon them to 
release him, but they were alarmed by the 
angry contention of the parties, and crying 
out, ‘“‘they will murder him; let us not wit- 
ness the act,’ took totheir heels. Their 
conduct was not a result of fear or want of 
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humanity; in capital cases, the witnesses| which there would be no delay, if social con- 
are incarcerated, as well as the criminal, un- | fidence existed between the parties when bu- 
til the trial is completed. The forced judge! siness began. 
escaped from his awkward predicament, by| It is remarkable, that men, all things be- 
suggesting a compromise, which was accept-| ing equal, have more confidence in those per- 
ed by the parties. sons whom they have seen often, than in 
A few nights since, a gentleman found a|those they have met only once. Even in 
man who had been stabbed, in the street.|the same city, persons are prone to fancy 
He reported the case to the police, who ur-|that their own friends and acquaintances are 
ged that he shouid carry the wounded man; more worthy, and better people than those 
to the hospital, because said they, we can-| whom they have not known at all; yet it is 
not go near him on your report. Had we | presumed there are few individuals of any 
ourselves found him, we should have been degree of respectability whatever, who are 
obliged to do so. | without friends and acquaintances who ap- 
These anecdotes are illustrative of some of preciate their good qualities. There is al- 
the remarkable notions which exist among most always a degree of reserve between 
these people. istrangers, which is removed by intercourse 
We have an abundance of mosquitoes on in a short time; it seems to banish that sort 
shore, and more than are contentedly borne | of shyness or distrust which strangers mutu- 
on board ship. A lump of camphor suspend-_ ally entertain for each other, for no other 
ed in a state-room or cabin, causes them to' reason than because they are strangers. The 
desert the apartment. influence of constant meeting may be seen in 
An old resident remarked to me that al-|the rapid progress in acquaintanceship and 
though Brazilians are great consumers of ci-| friendship, between men who come together 
gars, gentlemen never smoke in the streets ;| as shipmates and messmates at sea, and be- 
none but artizans and shopmen smoke in the |tween youngsters at schools and colleges. 
public highways of the city. From this cir-|There is an aphorism among seafaring men: 
cumstance, all foreigners seen with cigars in| a messmate before a shipmate, and a ship- 
their mouths when walking the streets, are mate before a stranger, which seamen act 
presumed to belong to inferior classes in their| upon, although changing from ship to ship 
respective countries. very many times in the course of their lives. 
The same gentleman expressed his opinion, | Juxtaposition of residence or neighborhood 
that only those gentlemen who can speak alone, begets kindliness, which seems to bear 
French fluently, should be employed torepre-|some proportion to distance. Men are wont 
sent us ina diplomatic capacity in Brazil. With; to imagine they have more claims on their 
this qualification, they would be able, almost} adjoining neighbors than upon those who are 
always, to settle questions conversationally, | removed from them fifty or sixty yards or 
before instituting a correspondence in rela-|more. A common interest or common pur- 
tion to them. It wouid enable them to occu- | pose is productive of personal kindness. Men 
py advantageously, a social position, which | of different vocations, of different politics and 
they cannot possibly attain while ignorant of |of various character, are made to fraternize 
the language. A man of tact and knowledge | through a religious-or sectarian creed; and 
of refined society, should he entertain hos-|social intercourse often creates friendship 
pitably, would speedily gain the confidence | between men of opposite views in religion 
of this people, and be able to exercise an in-| and politics. Andso strong is this feeling of 
fluence sufficiently powerful to obtain for his| friendship which springs from association 
government any thing reasonable. Under | alone, that men sometimes permit themselves 
the present system, letters are written and | to dislike those who do not go with them. 
translated on both sides, and both are embar- | In some of our large cities, we find perpetu- 
rassed for want of means of easy intercourse. ‘ated feuds between fire companies, which, 
Both fear deception, and the caution thus be-| probably had their origin in aspirit of rivalry 
got, renders diplomatic communication tedi-| alone: yet, to an entirely disinterested per- 
ous, and unsuccessful in many instances, in son, it would be extremely difficult to show 
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any reason whatever, why they should mu- 
tually complain of each other, and fight when- 
ever opportunity offers. 

Frequent and extended intercourse with 
our fellows, teaches, that men generally are 
worthy and disposed to be just and benevo- 
lent and are intrinsically neither better nor 
worse, because we have not seen them or 
known them. The true merits of men do 
not depend upon social position, nor upon 
the virtues or fame of their ancestors. There 
are few families including any considerable 
number of persons, of which one or more 
members are not deficient either in moral or 
mental constitution. And it is well known 
that all men distinguished for wealth are not 
unencumbered by poor relatives. Then, is 
it not remarkable that a man should be proud 
of his relatives, living or dead; because if he 
scrutinize closely, he may find among them 
fellows without many claims to consideration 
or respect, although one among the crowd 
may be or have been possessed of brilliant 
virtues. It is just to regard every man for 
his own qualifications, and not respect him 
more or less on account of his propinquities, 
or on account of the conduct of family con- 
nexions. But to estimate fairly the merits 
of men, is very difficult, and should be un- 
dertaken always with due caution and re- 
serve, for we may, through ignorance, cen- 
sure unjustly. A proud man, if poor, may 
acquire a reputation for meanness, while he 
is actually as generous and liberal as his cir- 
cumstances will permit; and at the same 
time, another may win a name for generosi- 
ty, by meanly giving away, not from his own, 
but from the pockets of his companions. Yet, 
the man whose want of integrity permits him 
to spend freely what is not his own in showy 
hospitalities, enjoys, at least for a time, more 
popularity, and exercises greater influence in 
society than he who honestly measures his 
expenses by his own revenue. How many 
‘‘noble, good fellows” have won favorable 
opinions of the many, by preying upon the 
purse or fortune of a few; ‘noble fellows,”’ 
who are everready to borrow money to spend 
in wine and wassail for ‘‘ good fellows’’ at 
restaurants and taverns;’’ ‘ brave fellows,”’ 
who despise a creditor mean enough to de- 
mand from them his just dues. Good fel- 
lows of every genus and species flourish, who, 





like the lilies of the field, ‘ spin not,” or if 
they do, not enough to meet their wants ; 
they may be moderately dishonest, untruth- 
ful, heedless, and be excused, provided they 
possess hearts and stomachs fitted for good 
fellowship. I mean simply to urge that, in 
the eyes of the multitude, good-fellowship 
stands in lieu of many virtues; a social, jo- 
vial fellow, without brains for business of 
any kind, will obtain and retain political of- 
fice, in competition with the most capable 
and least exceptionable candidates who are 
deficient in social qualities. A deep drink and 
a good joke, are proofs of discretion and abil- 
ity, and will convince a great number of vo- 
ters; they are often more extensively influ- 
ential than a plain statement of truth, urged 
in accordance with rhetorical rule. 

Superior intelligence, honesty and sm- 
cerity are requisite in those who repre- 
sent the country at foreign courts; but if 
they are not united with social powers, with 
the faculty of amusing and the means of 
gastronomically entertaining, their influence 
is comparatively nothing. The exercise of 
the social virtues is very expensive, but they 
are so much admired in all parts of the world 
by all classes of men, that adequate re- 
sources should be furnished to diplomatic 
agents by every government desirous to be 
effectually represented. The stolidity of a 
man must be very great, if he fail to per- 
ceive sound arguments in good dinners, good 
wine and good company : besides, it requires 
great moral courage to refuse the request of 
a man who has the faculty of providing su- 
perb dinners. It is said the agents for claims 
resident at Washington are aware that the 
weak side of legislators and statesmen is lo- 
cated in the stomach through which is a 
route to the ‘soft place’’ in the head or heart, 
if it exist; and they have created, in this 
belief, an occupation for a class of assistants, 
whose duty consists in giving agreeable din- 
ners to such distinguished politicians as are 
not easily accessible during business hours. 
They may be named prandial caterers of 
claim agencies; they are generally much 
courted by wine dealers, and from habitually 
feasting with the great are suspected to be 
‘good fellows’’ of great wealth who delight 
in the society of the capital. They are 
doubtlessly ‘“ good fellows ;” but there is not 
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the smallest reason to suspect them of pos- 
sessing riches. 


Sunday, May 28th. At seven o'clock this 
morning the ship was under sail. Though 
we had not gained much of an “ offing,”’ by 
ten o’clock the shores of Brazil, owing to a 
foggy condition of the atmosphere, were no 
longer visible. We spoke a brig bound to 
Rio, which had been 79 days at sea from 
Boston. The day has been passed in arran- 
ging matters for sea, and as sailors say in 
“ making all snug.”’ 

I here transcribe a sketch made some 
years ago. 

Nature has been lavish of her choicest 
gifts to Brazil; in the soil, the scenery, the 
mineral and vegetable productions. This 
favored country possesses great rivers; a 
sea-board extending from four degrees north 
to thirty-five degrees south latitude, bathed 
by a peaceful ocean: abundant forests of 
enduring timber; graceful trees and plants 
for ornament and use; some affording food, 


of comfort to afflicted humanity, and others 
dyes of unrivalled beauty and great value. 
The naturalist contemplates with delight the 
beauty and variety of her insects, and the 
gorgeous plumage of the feathered race, 
while he shrinks from the boa-constrictor 
and her many poisonous reptiles. Shé has 
a genial climate varying in temperature with 
the degrees of latitude which mark her lim- 
its, or, as mountain or valley may prevail on 
the face of the country, and she is compar- 
atively free from those periodical diseases 
which, in similar parallels of north latitude, 
are sometimes so desolating. 
It is a region in which the study of na- 
ture does not tire, where art finds ample em- 
ployment, commerce a wide field for enter- 
prise, and agriculture a full reward. Here, 
the philanthropist may indulge in conjectures 
on the destiny of man, and erect religious 
temples amidst the richest of nature’s scenes ; 
and the heart thus inspired with gratitude 
swells in devotion and breaks forth in holy 
adoration of the Great First Cause—“ the 
Architect divine.” 
Nature nowhere frowns upon Brazil. Her 
mountains are covered with verdure to their 
summits; her forests are in perennial leaf ; 


and blossom and bud and fruit are common 
companions, even on the same tree. 
Brazilians are not destitute of genius; we 
have evidences in the recent issues from the 
press. They respect foreigners who are not 
Portuguese, for whom they entertain a feel- 
ing of rivalry or colonial jealousy: and the 
government, in its political relations with 
other countries is confiding and liberal, at 
least in appearance. Perhaps the United 
States stands first in theirregard. They are 
vain of their country and its institutions, and 
proudly associate the great names and deeds 
which shine so brightly in the early history 
of Portugal with the high destinies which, in 
their dreams of political greatness, they have 
marked out for Brazil. They are ceremoni- 
ous and punctilious; suspicious in disposi- 
tion, but easily flattered; courteous though 





dilatory in conduct; selfish, but assuming 


frankness and generosity ; cunning, but ea- 
sily overreached by a bold and confident de- 
‘mand of what is claimed as a right; timid, 
but presumptuous ; unsteady in purpose, and 
some in their medicinal properties sources) 


without any large or comprehensive views of 
political affairs. Religion is merely nominal 
among the youth; the aged attend to its 
forms and ceremonies. 

The population of the empire is estimated 
by the government at 5,200,000 souls. Of 
the whole two-thirds are supposed to be 
slaves; the proportion of Indians and mu- 
lattoes and free blacks to the white popula- 
tion is not estimated. The relative number 
of slaves varies in different provinces. In 
that of St. Paul, for example, they are sup- 
posed to constitute one-third; in Las Minas 
and in Rio de Janeiro, two-fifths; in Rio 
Grande do Sur and in Goiaz, little more than 
one-fourth. 

No danger is apprehended from the slave 
population; because, being from different 
parts of Africa, and belonging to hostile 
tribes, they retain much of their national an- 
tipathy to each other, and, in point of intel- 
ligence, are considered but little above the 
brute creation. They are kindly treated, 
and are attached to the families of their mas- 
ters, rather from a clannish feeling or habit 
of mind, than frem any sense of gratitude, 
a sentiment of which they seem to be desti- 
tute. They are baptized by their owners as 
soon as purchased, and generally, in the 
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cities, go segularly tc to mass and confetsion. |spread over a wide extent of country where 
They never become entirely civilized ; even |communication is difficult, and social inter- 
those who obtain their freedom, in ianeail of|course is embarrassed and restrained from 
faithful services, are less intelligent than|the influence of old habits and customs. 
their descendants born in Brazil. Hence we may infer that a long time will 
Although the slave trade has been abol-| elapse before there will be any violent po- 
ished by law, there is still a contraband im-|litical struggles among them, except of a 
portation amounting, it has been asserted, to| local nature ; particularly as they are pros- 
an annual average of from eight to ten thou- |pering in their individual affairs, and there- 
sand slaves. About one-third perish in the|fore content with ‘the goods the gods pro- 
act of importation ; that is, about two-thirds) vide them,” without a desire to grasp at re- 
of those who leave the African coast are| mote and problematical benefits. 
available for labor in the country. The revenue is derived from a commercial 
Male slaves are instructed in the craft or tariff, and from tithes on produce, and on 
trade of their masters, and perform the|rents of city property, and on the sale of 
greater part of the mechanical labor of the |property; the tithe on produce being paid 
country ; and the females learn the duties of, by the exporting merchant, who regulates 
house-servants, become mantua-makers, mil-| his prices accordingly, the producer is not 
liners, &c. Many families in Rio de Janeiro} so sensible of the tax as he would be were 
depend exclusively on the labor of their; he to pay it to the government from his own 
slaves for daily support; and for the finery | | pocket. Yet, with the enormous tax of 
displayed at balls and on other occasions, the | twenty per cent upon property, in addition 
ladies are indebted to the manual labor of| to the commercial duties, which are low, the 
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their female slaves. The slave population 


into the church as priests, and as officers into 
the army, in which, in former times, they at- 
tained to the grade of major. Even the na- 
tional legislature includes some who would 
not be received as white men in the United 
States. 

The people take little interest in the poli- 
tics of the empire. They are of a temper 
so mild, so averse to mental exertion, and so 
little calculated by education or habit to ex- 
pand their views beyond local interests or 
personal affairs, that it would be difficult to 
excite in them any very active feeling in po- 
litical matters. They have not yet entirely 
shaken off that state of mental apathy and 
sense of political inferiority into which the 
mother country had brought them by pursu- 
ing the common policy of European govern- 
ments towards their colonies, before the 
voice of liberty broke upon them, which, 
being imperfectly understood, was listened 
to with apprehension. Except in the large 
seaport towns, they have not yet more than 
begun to feel the invigorating sense of indi- 
vidual right and political freedom. The ad- 
vantage of free and frequent interchange of 
sentiments and comparison of views, is not 
afforded them, because the population is 





|revenue is not equal to the current expendi- 
increases slowly. The blacks are admitted | 


tures. 

Suffrage is limited to persons who have, 
from labor, craft, trade, or property, an annual 
income of at least two hundred mil reis. 
The vigario of the parish sits with the judges 
of elections to decide upon the qualifications 
of voters. Friars and members of religious 
fraternities are not entitled to vote. Blacks 
are not excluded from the civil rights of 
white men. 

The standing army of Brazil is so small 
as scarcely to merit the name. There is 
a military staff, however, supported on a 
large scale, and a corps of military po- 
lice. A national guard is organized by law, 
in which all males from the age of eighteen 
to forty-five are enrolled. They are equip- 
ped at their own cost, the nation furnishing 
them only arms and ammunition. Detach- 
ments of this guard are daily on duty at the 
palace and public offices. 

The navy is not effective, and having no 
mercantile marine to create seamen, there is 
no prospect of improvement. The navy list 
includes one admiral by brevet (?), one vice- 
admiral; three commodores, two chiefs of 
division ; eight chiefs of division by brevet; 
four captains, three graduated captains; 24 
captains of frigate; 58 lieutenant captains, 
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(commanders ?); 67 first lieutenants; 129 
second lieutenants; besides a retired list of 
three vice-admirals, 5 commodores; 5 chiefs 
of division; 4 captains, 6 captains of fri- 
gate; 1 commander; 11 first lieutenants and 
and 11 second lieutenants. There are 32 
vessels in commission, among which is one 
frigate, 5 corvettes and 5 steamers; the rest 
are small craft. In ordinary there are 12 
frigates and 4 smaller vessels. Including 5 
transports or store vessels, the whole Bra- 
zilian navy consists of 42 vessels. The num- 
ber of guns is not reported. 

According to official reports the Brazilian 
navy is employed, in three fleets or squad- 
rons, on the coast; and from absence of for- 
eign service, officers have been occasionally 
placed on board of the public ships of Eng- 
land and the United States to acquire nauti- 
cal experience. A system of apprentices 
for the naval service has been put in opera- 
tion; machine shops, building yards, and dry 
docks have been recommended by the Min- 
ister of Marine to be constructed, and the 
acquisition of large war steamers is urged 
upon the national legislature. Persons of 
intelligence have been despatched to Europe 
and the United States to improve themselves 
in naval architecture and in the manufacture 
of arms. 

But we may not look to genial climates 
and luxuriant soil for men of hardy adven- 
ture and daring enterprise ; and it is not un- 
just to Brazil to say she cannot become an 
important naval power, notwithstanding her 
extensive coast, fine harbors and abundant 
forests. Moral laws seem to oppose her am- 
bition in this field of national glory. Yet 
she must in the future appear gloriously in 
the history of nations. In point of morals 
and intelligence the people are in advance 
of the government, and the spirit of im- 
provement is active amongst them. They 
have passed through a long night of despo- 
tism ; but tle light of freedom has begun to 


shed its rays, and is dispelling the mists of 


superstition and ignorance which have so 
long concealed from them their own degra- 
ded condition. Since the departure of John 
VI. much has been done. Agriculture is 
extended ; the slave trade is prohibited, the 
army is disbanded, schools have been estab- 


lished; women are receiving instruction— 


and are not women always patriots? To 
them and to their influence on society na- 
tions are indebted for their great men. The 
taste for literature is increasing ; the number 
of bookstores is augmented, and the labors 
of native authors are kindly received. In- 
cluding the daily press, there are seventy- 
eight periodicals of all kinds published in 
Brazil, to supply the demand of five millions 
of people. 





LINES. 


On the Inauguration of the Equestrian Statue of Andrew 
Jackson, produced by Mr. Clark Mills, of 
Charleston, S. C. 


Approach and reverence! Art hath left her home 
In Italy’s old haunts, and thither come, 

Reared her world’s wonder on Columbian soil, 
And well repaid the native sculptor’s toil. 

Behold this brazen pomp with deepest awe! 

More than its like the wide world never saw, 
Since the far-famed Memnonium of the Greek 
Ceased with its power in living ore to speak. 

Can aught transcend the grandeur of the horse, 
Rampant, and struggling with almighty force ; 
The neck curved from its well-proportioned length, 
The plunging limbs all eloquent of strength, 
Nostril, and vein, and eyeball, all distrained, 

Till by the sight the very eye is pained, 

And standing animate, in might of power, 

The war-steed scents, it seems, the battle’s hour. 
And see astride, the veteran soldier sits! 

While such Bucephalus he well befits— 

Since power and majesty, august and proud, 
Brood o’er his speaking image like a cloud: 

And in the steady eye, the lofty mien, 

The calm, stern front, the undaunted soul is seen— 
The soul that saved New Orleans in the hour 
When foreign soldiers thought it in their power, 
And by a small device the battle won 

Before the sunset told the day was done. 

Warrior and Statesman! on thy brow of brass 
Age upon age in storms and clouds shall pass, 
Thou and thy deathless horse alike shall stand 
An ornament and marvel to our land: 

There in their lofty grandeur they shall be 
Unmoved by changes upon land or sea. 

Oh, wondrous power! to fix through length of time 
The impress of the animate sublime, 

And raise its likeness from the mine and ore 
That crowds may gaze, and genius may adore. 
Here now not less than Rome proud Art may bring 
The vows and incense of her earliest Spring, 
And to this fane the pilgriin well may come 

And Sculpture find an altar and a home. 


M. 
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Sketches of the Flush Times of Alabama and 
Mississippi. 
THE BENCH AND BAR. 


STOCKING A LAUGH. 


After a while the practice of quibbling and 
taking small points began to grow out of 
fashion. It was found to be unprofitable. 
Nobody made any thing by it, and it was ex- 
ceedingly troublesome to the lawyers, for 
which trouble they got no pay; and it took 
up the time of the Court to no purpose, 
and frequently to the postponement of impor- 
tant business. So some of us thought of 
trying a plan to put it down. 

At the Fall session, 184—, of K. Circuit 
Court—Judge A. presided. To save time, 
he appointed night sessions to hear motions, 
demurrers, and such business as the Judge 
despatched without jury or examination of 
witnesses. Many lawyers were in atten- 
dance, the’ docket being much crowded. 
Among them was Ransed Malony. Now 
Ransed was ‘a swift man in the dilatory line. 
His eyes were fashioned on the microscope 
plan; and like Jeffrey—Byron being wit- 
ness—*‘ all that Iaw as yet had taught him 
was to find a flaw,’’ though he had been 
sucking at one of the hind teats of the law 
for some quarter of a century. Ransed 
lived in the adjoining circuit, where his nat- 
ural aptitude for small points had been shar- 
pened against Jos. H’s steel. Like William 
of Deloraine, the Scotch collecting attor- 
ney—vide Scott’s Reports—who did a brisk 
business on the Southern border—Ransed 


“Harried the men on hill and dale, 
And drove the beeves of Lauderdale.” 


If Ransed did profess to know any thing, 
it was the laws pertaining to special demur- 
rers as applied to a count on a promissory 
note. His learning on that interesting head 
was, as he had it, ‘‘intricit.’ Few men 
had read Chitty’s, Saunders’ and Gould’s 
precedent so often: he knew to a gnat’s 
heel what the form was, from the title of the 
Court to the signature of the attorney. You 
couldn’t begin to fool Ransed with any thing 
short of a full complement of what the form 


assured him he was entitled to in the way of 
declaration: the main difficulty that some- 
times foiled Ransed’s discrimination, even 
when at its keenest edge, was to know what 
parts of the form might be omitted without 
leaving the plaint fatally defective : and great 
were the exercises of Ransed’s intellect upon 
this distressing topic. I am afraid ’Squire 
Malony’s temper suffered some abatement of 
its equanimity by these repeated mental agi- 
tations. He was not a sweet-tempered man. 
He was subject to fits of strong excitement, 
especially in the heat naturally inspired by 
an argument upon a special demurrer, in- 
flaming a warm imagination or fervid pas- 
sions. The excitement sometimes became 
almost too much for his nervous system; 
and under the inspiration of his argumenta- 
tion, his hand became so tremulous as to ren- 
der him unable to read the special causes of 
demurrer, at least with that facility and flu- 
ency which are essential to beauty and bril- 
liancy of delivery in such compositions. I 
cannot say that, on the whole, Ransed was 
an interesting speaker. His discourse, it is 
true, flowed through some of those ‘“* Salinas 
or salt-pits,’’ of which Lord Bacon speaks: 
hence probably its dryness to the auditors. 
But then he used to cultivate an axiomatic 
style, which was too severe, in the great clots 
and dabs of wisdom he threw out, for the 
assimilating powers of his hearers; forcing 
them to think, with the critic who read the 
dictionary, that the matter was very good, 
but the subject was changed too often. His 
want of variety was supplied by a very alert 
turn for repetition, which was exercised fre- 
quently after he professed to pass on to 
another head or point of discourse; as the 
countryman, after changing his plate at the 
town tavern, called for more bacon and greens. 
His style of logic was pecular and original : 
sometimes when pressed in the argument, 
he would prove the minor proposition by as- 
suming the truth of the major; than which, 
if the opponent did not challenge his premi- 
ses, nothing could be better despatched— 
or more unnecessary. The difficulty with 
"Squire Ransed was to know when he was 
through his speech: but surely he cannot be 
blamed for this; seeing that, about conclu- 
ding time, he could not see any particular 
rea:on why he had spoken so much, it is not 
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to be wondered at that he could see the same 
reason for saying more. Even after he had 
taken his seat he was in the habit of rising 
to make supplementary and amended argu- 
ments ; but it is only fair to say that the op- 
posite counsel had no right to complain of 
such emendations, as they were repetitions 
of what he had better said before. 

It was found out that Malony was defend- 
ing, among other matters, one of Jonathan 
Joy’s cases; and had, as usual, put in a de- 
murrer to the declaration: the matter of tbe 
demurrer was to be tried that night at the 
judge’s room. This was a first rate oppor- 
tunity for putting into execution the scheme 
of laughing quibbles out of court and coun- 
tenance. The whole bar, and several other 
persons, numbering some forty or fifty in all, 
were present. H. G. and I went around 
among the brethren of the better sort and 
concerted with them the scheme: this was 
that whenever Joy said any thing intended 
for fun or ridicule, all should applaud in cho- 
rus, and the more the better. We went to 
Joy, and, representing to him the necessity 
of putting down this quibbling propensity, 
got him to do his best to give Ransed a ben- 
efit. He very readily consented; for, be- 
sides that he did the largest business in the 
collecting line in that region, his sturdy sense 
and his elevated character concurred to in- 
spire disgust at the pettifogging practices 
in vogue. He was the very man for the 
purpose. He had a strong sense of ridicule, 
a racy and unique manner, and a coolness 
and deliberation which enabled him to carry 
a purpose of this sort through, while his ex- 
perience and weight of character and posi- 
tion in and outside of the bar, gave effect to 
all he said. After the despatch of some 
other business, the case wascalled. Ransed 
opened the matters of demurrer. They were 
some ten ortwelve. The declaration was on 
a promissory note. 1. Cause of demurrer— 
‘‘that the said declaration is not entitled of 
any term of this court—which is error.”’ (It 
was entitled ‘‘ Fall term.”) Argument : ‘it 
was entitled Fa// term; but there is no such 
term—the term is the Vovember term.” 2. 
“The declaration does not show in what 
year the same is entitled—which is error’’— 
(the declaration stated “1840.”) Argument: 
«©1840 does not show the year—it only 





shows a number; and a number of one thing ~ 
as well as another: it may mean 1840 bush- 
els of corn.” (Here H. G., the leader of the 
orchestra, exploded, and the rest followed 
suit.) 3. ‘‘The said declaration does not 
show any party complaining—which is error. 
It says, it is true, ‘the said pl’ff complains ; 
but pl’ ff does not mean plaintiff.” (Here there 
was another explosion, and Ransed asked 
protection of the court.) 4. “The said de- 
claration commences with a ‘ Whereas,’ in- 
stead of a ‘For that,’—which is error.” 
(Here we all broke out again; but Ransed, 
to appease the crowd, interposed—* I waive 
that.”’) 5. ‘‘ There is no super se assumpsit 
—which is error.” Argument: “It is true 
that the later books say that there is no ne- 
cessity for this when a promise is averred ; 
but these are overruled by the elder cases 
which all require it, and the precedent be- 
fore me, (Chitty’s,) has it in it.”” Per curi- 
am—‘‘Is there not a note of the editor say- 
ing it is not necessary?’ Ransed—‘' Y-e-s, 
your honor, but the form has it plain, and the 
note, I insist, is a mere obiter dictum of the 
of the author, and not authority.”” (Here a 
laugh broke out, which the court had to in- 
terpose to stop.) 6. ‘* Because the said de- 
claration does not show that the plaintiff has 
sustained any damage by the breach—which 
is error.” Argument: ‘The declaration 
uses the words, and refers to ‘ pl’ff and deft,’ 
and, in conclusion, says the defendant ‘has 
not paid the said note to pl’ff to Ais damage,’ 
&c. Whose damage? It does not appear 
but that it was to the defendant’s own dam- 
age; and if the defendant himself was dam- 
nified by his not paying his note, the plain- 
tiff has no right to sue—that’s clear ‘ dam- 
num sgee juryah.” (This idea being par- 
ticularly brilliant, was greeted with a round 
of applause.) 7. ‘‘The said declaration 
shows no breach—which is error.” Argu- 
ment: ‘*This point depends on the ground 
taken last—Ais damage: Who’s his? There- 
fore, I insist the declaration shows no breach.”’ 
A shrill voice here whispered, ‘‘ The de- 
claration can’t say the same of you, Ran- 
sed,’’ which caused such a laugh that Malo- 
ney sat down grumbling out something about 
satisfaction. 

Brother Jonathan rose to reply. Never 
had speaker such anaudience. There could 
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be no such thing as fail. Even if he had 
not said a word, but had merely gone through 
the motions, this would have done. Such 
an air of preparation—such visible expecta- 
tion—shifting of seats—clearing of throats— 
adjusting themselves in easy positions for 
enjoying the discourse: while H. G’s coun- 
tenance, sharp as a steel trap, and as full of 
fun as a farce, beamed encouragement on the 
speaker “to cry aloud and spare not.’”’ Ran- 
sed’s seat began to be uncomfortable to him, 
and well it might, for there were ominous 
tokens of something coming which he had 
not contracted for. Jonathan was not long 
in paying his respects to him. You would 
have thought you were in a hatter’s shop 
from the way the fur flew. For one hour 
and a quarter, by the watch, he baited him. 
In vain Ransed squirmed and fidgetted and 
rose to explain or deny; every time he rose 
we laughed him down; and every rising af- 
forded fresh provocation and fresh materials 
for further assailment. He was only audible 
once when, on coming to the 4th cause of 
demurrer, Joy wished to know why it was 
set down if was to be withdrawn as soon as 
read, Ransed said something in apology about 
its being inserted “in the heat of composi- 
tion,”’ and the leader of the orchestra giving 
the sign, the very rafters rung with the fun. 
After that there was no more interruption. 
He became the picture of unresisting imbe- 
cility and dogged submission. But though 
Ransed had struck his flag, the firing did not 
cease. Jonathan intended to sink his ship. 
He kept up a continual cannonade, relieved 
only by volleys of musketry. We roared— 
we stamped—we clapped our hands—we 
threw ourselves back—we slapped each other 
on the shoulders—we would pretend to hold 
in for respect to Ransed, but, catching his 
eye, even in the serious parts of Joy’s epic 
and didactic essay—for it was hardly a legal 
argument—we would burst out as if restraint 
were impossible under such circumstances of 
mirthful provocation. At length, when Joy 
concluded with a reference to Mrs. Admiral 
Hardcastle’s disappointment, as chronicled 
in one of Smollett’s novels,—and made a not 
very remote application of this incident to 
Malony, we broke up the convocation in a 
hurrah. 

Whether Ransed replied or not, I do not 





remember. But he wasn’t in court next 
morning; and when the case was called, I 
observed that Jonathan took judgment with- 
out further defence or let. This was about 
the last I ever saw of Ransed in that court; 
and from that time special demurrers got 
below par. 

Ransed never liked Jonathan after that 
night: at least I judge so from hearing that 
he spoke of that yankee fellow, Joy, as the 
most overrated man he ever knew, and cer- 
tainly the most uninteresting speaker. He 
said he once listened to him arguing a de- 
murrer for an hour and a half, and really it 
was distressing to hear him. 


ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 


A trial came off not precisely in our baili- 
wick, but in the neighborhood, of great comic 
interest. It was really a case of a good deal 
of aggravation, and the defendants, fearing 
the result, employed four of the ablest law- 
yers practising at the M. bar, to defend 
them. The offence charged was only assault 
and battery ; but the evidence showed a con- 
spiracy to inflict great violence on the per- 
son of the prosecutor, who had done nothing 
to provoke it, and that the attempt to effect it 
was followed by severe injury to him. The 
prosecutor was an original. He had been 
an old-field schoolmaster, and was as con- 
ceited and pedantic a fellow as could be found 
in a summer’s day, even in that profession. 
It was thought the policy of the defence to 
make as light of the case as possible, and to 
cast as much ridicule on the affair as they 
could. J. E. and W. M. led the defence, 
and, although the talents of the former were 
rather adapted to grave discussion than 
pleasantry, he agreed to doff his heavy ar- 
mor for the lighter weapons of wit and ridi- 
cule. M. was in his element. He was at 
all times and on all occasions at home when 
fun was to be raised: the difficulty with him 
was rather to restrain than to create mirth 
and laughter. The case was called and put 
to the jury. The witness, one Burwell 
Shines, was called for the prosecution. A 
broad grin was upon the faces of the coun- 
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sel for the defence as he came forward. It 
was increased when the clerk said, ‘‘ Bur- 
rell Shines come to the book ;’’ and the wit- 
ness, with deliberate emphasis, remarked— 
«My christian name is not Burrell, but Bur- 
well—though I am vulgarly denominated by 
the former epithet.”’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said the clerk, 
** Bur-well Shines come to the book and be 
sworn.’ He was sworn and directed to take 
the stand. He was a picture! 

He was dressed with care. His toilet was 
elaborate and befitting the magnitude and 
dignity of the occasion, the part he was to 
fill and the high presence into which he had 
come. He was evidently favorably impress- 
ed with his own personal pulchritude; yet, 
with an air of modest deprecation, as if he 
said by his manner, “after all, what zs beau- 
ty that man should be proud of it, and what 
are fine clothes, that the wearers should put 
themselves above the unfortunate mortals 
who have them not?” 

He advanced with deliberate gravity to 


the stand. There he stood, his large bell-| 
crowned hat, with nankeen-colored nap an) 
inch long in his hand; which hat, he care- | 


fully handed over the bar to the clerk, to hold 
until he should get through his testimony. 
He wore a blue single-breasted coat with 
new brass buttons; a vest of blueish calico; 
nankeen pants that struggled to make both 
ends meet, but failed, by a few inches, in 
the legs, yet made up for it by fitting a little 
better than the skin every where else; his 
head stood upon a shirt collar that held it up 
by the ears, and a cravat something smaller 
than a table-cloth, bandaged his throat: his 
face was narrow, long and grave, with an in- 
describable air of ponderous wisdom, which, 
as Fox said of Thurlow, ‘ proved him neces- 
sarily a hypocrite; as it was impossible for 
any man to be as wise as fe looked.” Grav- 
ity and decorum marked every lineament of 
his countenance, and every line of his body. 
Allthe wit of Hudibras could not have moved 
a muscle of his face. His conscience would 


have smitten him for a laugh almost as soon 
as for an oath. His hair was roached up, 
and stood as erect and upright as his body ; 
and his voice was slow, deep, in “linked 
sweetness long drawn out,”’ and modulated 
according to the camp-meeting standard of 
elocution. 


Three such men at a country 











frolic, would have turned an old Virginia 
Reel into a Dead March. He was one of 
Carlyle’s earnest men. Cromwell would have 
made him Ensign of the Ironsides, and ex- 
officio chaplain at first sight. He took out 
his pocket-handkerchief, slowly unfolded it 
from the shape in which it came from the 
washerwoman’s, and awaited the interroga- 
tion. As he waited, he spaton the floor and 
nicely wiped it out with his foot. The so- 
licitor told him to tell about the difficulty in 
hand. He gazed around on the court—then 
on the bar—then on the jury—then on the 
crowd—addressing each respectively as he 
turned: ‘‘ May it please your honor—Gen- 
tlemen of the bar—Gentlemen of the jury— 
Audience. Before proceeding to give my 
testimonial observations, I must premise that 
I am a member of the Methodist Episcopal, 
otherwise called Wesleyan persuasion of 
Christian individuals: One bright Sabbath 
morning in May, the 15th day of the month, 
the past year, while the birds were singing 
their matutinal songs from the trees, I sal- 
lied forth from the dormitory of my Semi- 
nary, to enjoy the reflections so well suited 
to that auspicious occasion. I had not pro- 
ceeded far, before my ears were accosted 
with certain Bacchanalian sounds of revelry, 
which proceeded from one of those haunts of 
vicious depravity, located at the Cross Roads, 
near the place of my boyhood, and fashiona- 
bly denominated a doggery. No sooner had 
I passed beyond the precincts of this diabol- 
ical rendezvous of rioting debauchees, than 
I heard behind me the sounds of approaching 
footsteps as if in pursuit. Having heard pre- 
viously, sundry menaces, which had been 
made by these preposterous and incarnadine 
individuals of hell, now on trial in prospect 
of condign punishment, fulminated against 
the longer continuance of my corporeal salu- 
brity, for no better reason than that I repro- 
bated their criminal orgies, and not wishing 
my reflections to be disturbed, I hurried my 
steps with a gradual accelerated motion. 
Hearing, however, their continued advance, 
and the repeated shoutings, articulating the 
murderous accents, ‘‘ Kill him! Kill Shad- 
belly with his praying clothes on!” (which 
was a profane designation of myself and my 
religious profession;) and casting my head 
over my left shoulder in a manner somehow 
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reluctantly thus, (throwing his head to one 
side,) and perceiving their near approxima- 
tion, I augmented my speed into what might 
be denominated a gentle slope—and subse- 
quently augmented the same into a species 
of dog-trot. But all would not do. Gentle- 
men, the destroyer came. As I reached the 
fence and was about propelling my body over 
the same, felicitating myself on my prospect 
of escape from my remorseless pursuers, 
they arrived, and James William Jones, call- 
ed, by nick-name, Buck Jones, that red-head- 
ed character now at the bar of this honorable 
court, seized a fence rail, grasped it in both 
hands, and standing on tip-toe, hurled the 
same, with mighty emphasis, against my 
cerebellum: which blow felled me to the 
earth. Straightway, like ignoble curs upon a 
disabled lion, these bandit ruffiians and in- 
carnadine assassins leaped upon me, some 
pelting, some bruising, some gouging— 
“every thing by turns, and nothing long,” as 
the poet hath it ; and one of them, which one 
unknown to me—having no eyes behind— 
inflicted with his teeth, a grievous wound 
upon my person—where, I need not specify. 
At length, when thus prostrate on the ground, 
one of those bright ideas, common to minds 
of men of genius, struck me: I forthwith 
sprang to my feet—drew forth my cutto— 
circulated the same with much vivacity 
among their several and respective corporeal 
systems, and every time I circulated the same 
I felt their iron grasp relax. As cowardly 
recreants, even to their own guilty friend- 
ships, two of these miscreants, though but 
slightly perforated by my cutto, fled, leaving 
the other two, whom I had disabled by the 
vigor and energy of my incisions, prostrate 
and in my power: these lustily called for 
quarter, shouting out ‘‘ enough !”’ or, in their 
barbarous dialect, being as corrupt in lan- 
guage as in morals, “ nuff;”’ which quarter 
I magnanimously extended them, as unwor- 
thy of my farther vengeance, and fit only as 
subjects of penal infliction, at the hands of 
the offended laws of their country ; to which 
laws I do now consign them: hoping such 
mercy for them as their crimes will permit ; 
which, in my judgment, (having read the 
code,) is not much. This is my statement 
on oath, fully and truly, nothing extenuating 
and naught setting down in malice ; and, if 





I have omitted any thing, in form or sub- 
stance, I stand ready to supply the omission ; 
and if I have stated any thing amiss, | 
will cheerfully correct the same, limiting the 
averment, with appropriate modifications, 
provisions and restrictions. The learned coun- 
sel may now proceed more particularly to in- 
terrogate me of and respecting the premises.” 

After this oration, Burwell wiped the per- 
spiration from his brow, and the counsel for 
the State took him. Few questions were 
asked him, however, by that official ; he con- 
fining himself to a recapitulation in simple 
terms, of what the witness had declared, 
and procuring Burwell’s assent to his trans- 
lation. Long and searching was the cross- 
examination by the defendant’s counsel ; 
but it elicited nothing favorable to the de- 
fence, and nothing shaking, but much to con- 
firm Burwell’s statement. 

After some other evidence, the examina- 
tion closed, and the argument to the jury 
commenced. The solicitor very briefly ad- 
verted to the leading facts, deprecated any 
attempt to turn the case into ridicule—ad- 
mitted that the witness was a man of eccen- 
tricity and pedantry, but harmless and inof- 
fensive—a man evidently of conscientious- 
ness and respectability ; that he had shewn 
himself to be a peaceable man, but when occa- 
sion demanded, a brave man; that there 
was a conspiracy to assassinate him upon no 
cause except an independence, which was 
honorable to him, and an attempt to execute 
the purpose in pursuance of previous threats, 
and severe injury by several confederates on 
a single person, and this on the Sabbath and 
when he was seeking to avoid them. 

W. M. rose to reply. All Screamersville 
turned out tohear him. William was a great 
favorite—the most popular speaker in the 
country—had the versatility of a mocking 
bird, an aptitude for burlesque that would 
have given him celebrity as a dramatist and 
a power of acting, that would have made his 
fortune on the boards of a theatre. A rich 
treat was expected ; but it didn’t come. The 
witness had taken all the wind out of Wil- 
liam’s sails. He had rendered burlesque im- 
possible. The thing as acted was more lu- 
dicrous that it could be as described. The 
crowd had laughed themselves hoarse alrea- 
dy ; and even M.’s comic powers seemed and 
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were felt by himself to be humble imitations 
of a greater master. For once in his life, 
M. dragged his subject heavily along—the 
matter began to grow serious—fun failed to 
come when M. called it up, M. closed be- 
tween a lame argument—a timid depre- 
cation, and some only tolerable humor. He 
was followed by E., in a discursive, argu- 
mentative, sarcastic, drag-net sort of speech, 
which did all that could be done for the de- 
fence. The solicitor briefly closed—serious- 
ly and confidently confining himself to a re- 
petition of the matters first insisted, and an- 
swering some of the points of the counsel. 

It was an ominous fact that a juror, before 
the jury retired under leave of the court, re- 
called a witness for the purpose of putting a 
question to him—the question was, how 
much the defendants were worth; the answer 
was about $2,000. 

The jury shortly after returned into court 
with a verdict which ‘sized their pile.” 





SONNETS, 


By Pavut H. Hayne. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 
LIFE. 


Suffering! and yet magnificent in pam! 
Mysterious! yet, like Spring-showers in the sun, 
Veiling the light with their melodious rain, 

Lis, from the world beyond hath radiance won: 
Its gloomiest phase is as the clouds that moura 
’Neath the majestic brightness of the Arch, 
Where nobler orbs in deathless daylight burn, 
And God’s great pulses beat their music march, 
The Heaven we worship dimly girt with tears, 
The spirit-heaven, what is it but a Life, 

Lifting its soul beyond our mortal years 

That oft begin, and ever end with strife ; 

Strife we must pass to win a happier height, 
Nature but travails to reveal us—light. 


DEATH. 


Then whence, oh! Death! thy dreariness? we know 
That every flower, the breezes’ flattering breath 
Woos to a blush, and love-like murmuring low, 
Dies but to multiply its bloom in death : 

The rill’s glad, prattling infancy, that fills 

The woodlands with its song of innoeent glee, 

Is passing through the heart of shadowy hills, 

To swell the eternal manhood of the sea; 

And the great stars, Creation’s minstrel-fires, 

Are rolling toward the central source of light, 
Where al) their separate glory but expires 

To merge into one world’s unbroken night ; 
There is no death but change, soul claspeth soul, 
And all are portion of the immortal whole. 


PEACHBLOSSOM AND LADYSLIPPER: 


WITH OTHER FAIRY TALES OF TRAVEL. 


TOLD BY THE WIND. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO—— AND-——. 
1. 
PEACHBLOSSOM. 


Peachblossom was a fine little fellow—the 
Wind commenced—who lived in a beautiful 
valley far beyond the Blue Mountains in the 
Virgin Land, where it always seemed to be 
Spring, and where his namesakes, the blos- 
soms on the peach trees, were accustomed to 
make their appearance three or four times a 
year—even when the ripe, red fruit was mel- 


low, or the boughs bare in Autumn. 


One day—it was a warm, nice day in 
Spring—Peachblossom put his long, curling 
hair behind his ears, and rambled out into 
the fields—then deep into the woods ; listen- 
ing to the lark singing in the blue sky, and 
the little birds chirping in the tender-leafed 
trees. He felt very happy, for Peachblos- 
som was pure and good. 

One thing, however, made him sad: that 
morning Ladyslipper—the little girl he was 
devotedly in love with—had said to him, cry- 
ing, ‘Oh, Peachblossom, I’m so afraid when 
we grow up we won’t be good and love each 
other!’’ And this made Peachblossom sad. 
Could it be? he thought: and so thinking, he 
lay down on a nice, green, grassy bank. 

Suddenly, a beautiful lady appeared at his 
side, mounted ona milk-white horse, and her 
curling hair was bound with a jewelled band : 
she was wondrous fair, and said to the child z 

‘Come, Peachblossom, go with me. I will 
keep you pure, my little one, through all the 
years.” 

‘Go where ?”’ he asked, 

“To Fairy Land!” 

«Oh, yes,” he said: 

And mounting behind the beautiful lady, 
they set off like the wind: the bridle bells, 
all gold, tinkled and jingled as they fled. 

“ Listen,” the beautiful lady said, ‘‘ each 
of these bell-chimes is a passing day!” 

Il. 
LADYSLIPPER. 


Ladyslipper loved her little Peachblossom 





80 dearly, that when the news came that he 
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had been lost, and could no where be found, 
she cried and sobbed, and bemoaned his death 
so much, that they were fearful of her death, 
too. 

‘‘ What did they go and hurt him for,” 
said Ladyslipper, crying, ‘‘they knew I 
couldn’t be happy without him: the wicked 
people !” 

And thus did Ladyslipper, for the first 
time, doubt the power and the justice of 
Providence. She was walking, thus think- 
ing, one beautiful morning, when suddenly 
the lady on the milk-white horse, with the 
hair bound with the jewelled band, stood by 
her side also. 

*‘Come go with me, Ladyslipper,’’ she 
said,’’ ‘I will keep you pure, my little one, 
through all the years.” 

‘‘Go where ?”’ she said. 

“To Fairy Land, where Peachblossom 
lives with me.” 

‘Oh, yes,” cried Ladyslipper ; and so the 
beautiful lady took her in her arms, and laid 
her little head upon her breast, and then set 
off like wind: the bridle bells, all gold, tin- 
kled and jingled as they fled. 

Listen,’ said the lady,’ each of these 
bell-chimes is a passing day! ”’ 

Long wept the parents of the little ones : 
they thought it hard that their bright flowers 
should thus be torn from them by Provi- 
dence: but they were resigned. Thusseven 
years passed, and then when grief was al- 
most gone, and hope was dead—late one 
evening Peachblossom and Ladyslipper came 
home. There was a soft, bright light in 
their eyes, and they smiled joyfully at see- 
ing again the old homestead. Thousands of 
questions were asked them, but they could 
give no answer: and at last they were left in 
peace. 

Soon they were married—for now Peach- 
blossom was a young man, with cheeks al- 
ready shaded by a beard, and Ladyslipper 
was as nice a young lady as heart could de- 
sire. And so they settled down, and lived 
long and happily, a pure true life, and died 
within a month of each other, and were bu- 
ried side by side. 

A peach tree sprang from the head of the 
mound, and beside it a ladyslipper, tall and 
graceful, grew, twining its leaves and blooms 
with the peach-blossoms. And people said 








they heard at times there, fairy bells, and that 
the sound was joyful: full of hopefulness, 
of brighter things than even Fairy Land! 


Ill. 


BLIND MAN’S BUFF, 


A party of the very merriest boys and girls 
were gathered in a large room, just when the 
Fall began to give up to Winter: and there 
was a large, warm fire burning. They took 
away the centre table, and set back the cast 
of the Fisher Boy, and then after a great 
deal of laughing, they commenced playing 
blind man’s buff. (But first I must tell you 
that little Charley was put in the corner by 
the fire, with orders not to stir, or he would 
be run over. There sat little Charley suck- 
ing his thumb: good little Charley !) 

They laughed more than ever when the 
handkerchief was tied tightly round the light- 
haired boy’s head: and then the fun com- 
menced in good earnest; and the girls scam- 
pered, and the Blind Man chased them. 
(Allthe while little Charley sucked his thumb 
sitting in the corner.) 

There was a great dodging, and stooping 
down, and pushing, and running: and when 
any body was caught, her face must be felt, 
and her hair, and her bracelets. (‘‘ Oh, how 
bad! to rub his ugly hands on sister’s face!” 
said little Charley, who was sitting sucking 
his thumb in the corner.) 

The chasing began to get merrier than 
ever, and the room fairly shook. Fanny ran 
harder than all, and seemed to get into more 
‘‘hard places,” and some times she nearly 
ran over little Charley ; (who was sitting in 
the corner sucking his thumb.) 

Fanny ran, and dodged, and her dark curls 
rippled about her white forehead, and she 
seemed to do much more to keep herself from 
being caught, than any. 

“ T tell you what! he can see, and he knows 
when it’s Cousin Fanny!” said Charley— 
little Charley :—(who, as I told you once be- 
fore, was sitting sucking his thumb in the 
corner.) 


IV. 


LITTLE PAULINE. 


As the evening closed in, the busy mer- 
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chant came home and called for his little 
Pauline. So they brought her out of the 
chamber, and she ran forward and climbed 
up on his knees. The little thing maybe 
wanted to put her fingers in his waistcoat 
pockets for some good things! 

‘‘ What a fine evening Pauline,”’ said the 
merchant, ‘‘just look out of the window.” 


‘Qh, yes, papa, and there is the big, rich 


man’s house shut up like a church.”’ 

“Little of the church about Aim: he 
bought the beautiful tables mamma wanted, 
Pauline—I couldn’t pay as much as he did.” 

‘‘T know mamma wanted the tables,”’ said 
Pauline, thoughtfully, ‘‘ money is a great 
thing.”’ 

‘¢ And wicked too,’”’ answered her father. 
‘Look at that bad, rich man. He does more 
harm than any man in the city. He has 
robbed children before now—the hypocrite.”’ 

‘‘ Papa, was he ever rich enough to get any 
body to love him?”’ 

‘« Love him, indeed, Pauline! ”’ 

‘Did he never have any body like mam- 
ma—you know, like mamma is to you?”’ 

« Any wife, you mean: no.” 

*« And no friends, papa?’”’ 

‘* Friends! why every body hates him.” 

** And does he have to live all alone there, 
in the big, black house ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes: but he has a plenty of money.” 

“ Poor old man!” 

* And all sorts of rich things—think of 
pictures, which cost him thousands of dol- 
lars.” 

Pauline sat looking out of the window. 

‘And when he dines with his great com- 
pany he has golden plates.” 

Pauline sighed. 

‘** What are you thinking about, Pauline ?”’ 
asked the merchant. 

“Twas thinking if I couldn’t do some- 
thing for him. Poor old man!”’ said little 
Pauline. 


Vv. 
THEY WALKED TOGETHER. 


I saw two children wandering in the woods, 
the beautiful woods of the Fall. They were 
a boy and a girl, very young—they were 
brother and sister. The red sunset poured 


3 


\itself over his white, tender, delicate face, 
‘and his deep blue eyes, and long, pale, gol- 
den hair. His sister gazed lovingly on him. 

‘“‘ How pretty it is!” he said smiling, and 
as he smiled, leaning his head against the 
| girl’s—against her short, black curls and rosy 
\cheeks—‘ just look at the trees !”’ 

‘‘What a lovely place the world is,’”’ she 
said, sadly; with a wistful look at her 
brother. 

‘‘Oh, beautiful!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ The 
leaves are the color of Joseph’s coat—you 
recollect little Joseph, sister: his coat, you 
know of many kinds of colors.” 

And the sun made the red leaves redder, 
and the yellow leaves more yellow, and the 
green leaves—it fairly made the green leaves 
look as if they were all varnished over, or 
like pepper-pod preserves ! 

‘‘Oh, how I would love to fly up there 
and play in the bright orange-colored clouds!’ 
he said gaily. 

‘‘ And leave the pretty world, brother?” 
she asked sadly. 

‘Oh, no! not leave the world! what put 
such an idea in your head!” 

She put her arm round his neck and 
smoothed down his long, golden hair: and 
then she pressed her lips to it. He turned 
his large, blue eyes upon her round, rosy 
face, lit up by the crimson sunset light. 

‘Why, you are crying, sister!” said the 
boy. 


VI. 


POOR THING ! 


The Spring days were come, and the vio- 
lets began to look out from the grass, and 
laugh at the snow. The hittle snow-birds 
began to peck at the young blades of the 
grass, and hop about and chirp—also the ro- 
bins. You know the little girl who had walk- 
ed with her brother in the Autumn, had neg- 
lected them that winter, for she had been 


‘|away to town to school. 


The morning sun was shining on the 
bright, beautiful earth, and the little snow 
left in the hollows of the hills began to sneak 
away toward the wooded valley. The sun 
was so bright that it fairly made you laugh, 
because the clouds, and the birds, and all 
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seemed laughing. The little girl was walk- 
ing along in the wood-path, looking for vio- 
lets, and talking with another little girl. Her 


Saint Nic like?”’ asked little Mary, with 
her round eyes. 


‘* He’s an old man witha white beard; and 


cheekswere thinner, and not so red; she did |a short, black pipe, is always in his mouth: 
‘ ‘ 
not take pleasure in the grass and flowers as and he always goes along laughing, and twink- 


she once did. Her companion was telling | 


ling his eyes, and jingling his toy bag :— 


her a story, which seemed to interest her,|you know, Mary, he brings the things in 


and when the sun came out particularly clear 
and bright, she would smile, and even laugh 
—with that and the story together ;—and then 
she looked very pretty and cheerful, but not 
as cheerful as she did on the Autumn even- 
ing last year, when she was walking there 
with her brother. 

“Oh!” said the little girl, her compan- 
ion, ‘‘I see such a lovely bed of violets: 
come, this way!’’ she cried, taking her by 
the hand. 

They ran toward the bank on which the 
violets grew, and a flock of snow-birds 
flew up, and went off chirping: “ chirrup!”’ 
“chirrup!”’ they said. The place where the 
violets grew, was round and grassy, and a 
small white stone nestled under a cedar bush. 
The little girl who had wandered with her 
brother on the Autumn evening last year, 
leaned her head down in the dry, rustling 
leaves, and began to cry. 

“Oh!” she said, sobbing, ‘‘I didn’t know 
it was here.” 


VII. 


SAINT NIC. 


that.” 

‘‘ Does he ride in a sleigh !”’ 

« Yes: and the reindeers draw it—all co- 
vered with little jingling bells.”’ 

‘‘Oh! how nice :—but Uncle, don’t he get 
his feet in the snow?” 

‘No: he jumps from his sleigh right into 
the chimney.” 

“ Old Saint Nic ?’’ asked Mary. 

“Yes, my daughter.” 

‘‘Then Uncle there is a new Saint Nic.” 

“Why?” 

‘“‘ And he gets his feet in the snow! ”’ 

‘“« How is that?” 

“‘T mean our Saint Nic has walked in the 
snow: for I saw his footmarks in the tree 
room. And they are for all the world like 
yours, Uncle Oran,” said Mary, laughing. 
‘“‘ Bless my heart!” said Uncle Oran, rub- 
bing his spectacles, “was ever such a sin- 
gular child!” 


VILL. 


THE POOR POET! 


It was a very cold freezing winter night, 
and the wind blew, and the snow fell, (but 








The glorious Christmas morning had come ; 
and every body was gathered in the break- 
fast room, shivering, and laughing, and ma-_ 
king believe to play castanets with their teeth. | 
The fire blazed, and roared, and laughed— 
the ridiculous fire :—for everybody knows. 
the fire couldn’t expect to get any presents. 
from the Christmas tree in the other room. | 

“Mamma,” said little Mary, (she was | 
dressed in her blue frock made last week,) 
‘did old Saint Nic come last night ?”’ 

“Why, certainly,” said Uncle Oran, ta- 
king off his spectacles, ‘don’t you know, 
Mary, that the Christmas tree in the other 
room was fixed for him—to hang the pre- 
sents on?” 


« Oh, yes; and this morning I hada peep. 





Oh, it’s so nice. But uncle Oran, what is|fell faster—the bleak wind blew colder and 


the struggling clouds at times let the pale 


cold moon shine a little,) when a poor youth 
sat in his freezing room thinking, thinking, 
thinking. 

In the fireplace a few sparks only were 
chasing each other about, as in a paper cin- 
der; and in the dim light of a solitary can- 
dle the bronze figures on the high mantel- 
piece, and the bunch of fading autumn flow- 
ers, and the withered, dried-up bunch, whis- 
pering of other years, upon his book-case, 
(kept so carefully,) were only half visible. 
He sat there thinking in the cold winter night, 
the poor poet: and besure his thoughts were 
not of things around him ;—but of other, hap- 
pier times, full of the splendor which then 
was wrapped about all things. The snow 
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the fire went out entirely. Still he sat dream- 
ing, the poor poet—dreaming there in the 
cold winter night, not thinking of the wind. 
On the table lay~a little curl of hair, and 
this it was which made his temples throb and 
brought the passionate sad sobs up from his 
heart. Then he took out some letters, over | 
which ran like thin sunset-flooded clouds | 
across the evening sky, bright worded lines. | 
She was dead! She was gone! He was) 





alone! Oh! dreadful word—there in the. 
chilly night ;—his hope-fire dead ; his great. 
heart cold: poor poet! 

He pressed the letters and the curl to his | 
pale lips and shivered: but it was not from. 
the cold. He murmured a name which died | 
away in the dim old chamber: a sorrowful | 
sob drowned the shrill wind; and two large. 
tears rolled down his cheeks and fell upon | 
the letters and the curl. 

Poor poet! there in the cold winter night, 
dreaming of other days! 


IX. 


THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 





Everybody was sitting round the table at: 
the Christmas dinner; and it was the most! 
delightful thing in the world to hear the roar-. 
ing logs in the fireplace, and the pattering 
snow against the windows, and to see the 
long table—which was so long that even little 
Tommy had his own proper seat among the 
rest. 

Little Tommy was hungry, and he said 
so:—he said his mother always made him 
tell the truth; as if his mother had told him 
to say every thing that was true, and because 
a thing was true always say it! 

‘«‘ But I don’t want any turkey,’’ said Tom- 
my: ‘I wouldn’t eat him.” 

‘“Come, tell us why, Tommy,” said his 
mother: ‘‘isn’t it good, my child ?”’ 

Tommy sighed. 

“Oh yes, mamma,” he replied, “but I 
remember when he was running about and 
gobbling, he said to me, ‘“‘Don’t eat me! 
don’t eat me! don’t eat me!’’ So you see, 
mamma, I couldn’t.” 
to cry. 


And Tommy began | 


X. 
THE LITTLE BEGGAR GIRL. 


The rich merchant came into his counting 
house, in the great city, and, taking off his 
thick, velvet-collared overcoat, covered with 
snow, his India-rubber shoes, and warm com- 
forter half a mile long, sat down before the 


blazing coal fire with the morning paper in 


his hand. His attention was first called to 
the ‘‘Stocks,’’ and then the ‘ Price Cur- 
rent,’ which told him how much he could 
get for his flour, and tobacco, and all sorts of 
things. It was very comfortable to sit there 
and read that every thing was selling high— 
coals, and flour, and all,—owing to the severi- 
ty of the winter. Stocks too had gone up, 
and as the snow put out all fires, the money, 
invested in the ‘‘ Fire Insurance Company” 
was bringing him a fine dividend. 

Just as he had got through with this col- 
umn, and was going on to the Presidential 
returns, (for all the States were not yet heard 
from,) the door opened, and a little beggar 
girl came in, timidly. She was dressed ina 
short red frock ; her neck was bare ; an old 
blue wadded bonnet was on her head, and 
her feet looked very red through the holes in 
her stockings. 

“Please sir would you gi’ me somethin’, 
sir,’ said the little beggar girl. 

The rich merchant turned round, and look- 
ed at her; but not angrily: coolly. 

‘‘ For what, little girl ?’”’ he said. 

‘‘ Mother and me is cold, sir—we liked to 
freezed last night: and we aint had no bread, 
sir, since yesterday morning.” 

The rich merchant looked somewhat an- 
noyed. 

‘‘ Always the same tale,’ he muttered ; 
“when will these unfortunate individuals 
learn to tell the truth.” Then turning round 
he said to the litle girl : 

‘Tam sorry to find you begging so early, 
little one. You have evidently learned al- 
ready to whine, and talk about ‘ freezing’ and 
‘bread.’ Now it is out of the question to 
say you really want something to eat, and to 
warm you, with the admirably regulated sys- 
tem of charities here in force :—to which 
charities,’’ added the merchant smoothing his 








large fat chin, “I am a liberal subscriber. 
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Endeavor to live a better life than begging, 
little girl: I can do nothing for you.” 

The little beggar girl did not dare to say 
anything more, and went out crying to her- 
self. Then the merchant went to his books. 

The very next morning he was sitting as 
before, (for these good men are like clock- 
works,) and reading the same morning pa- 
per, while the snow and wind ran gaily round 
the corner, racing in the icy air. A para- 
graph in the paper caught his eye: 

*« Last night about 9 o’clock, a little girl, 
dressed in a red frock and old blue bonnet, 
was found dead at the corner of Main and 
150th street. It is supposed she froze to 
death.” 

‘Bless my heart!’ exclaimed the rich 
merchant, “the very same girl who was 
here! Really I am deeply grieved. But 
then the public charities should see to this. 
I subscribe my part.” 

And he passed on to the Stock column. 
But that day he did no business, though he 
had ‘ subscribed !”’ 


THE CHRISTMAS LETTER-BAG. 


In the comfortable room of his comforta- 
ble home, far in the north, the young hus- 
band sat, watching the servants bringing in 
the great roast turkey and the plentiful din- 
ner which he would have ; though his beau- 
tiful wife and darling child were far in the 
south, spending the winter months at his fa- 
ther-in-law’s. 

He sat down, and the cold wind without 
made everything around him more comfort- 
able. He ate his dinner in solitary loneli- 
ness, thinking of his wife now far away. 

“If Julia were only there in the chair op- 
posite me,’’ he said, smiling sadly, “‘ and my 
little darling Puss here in the small chair, 
with the book in it, (for he would have it set 
to table,) I should be so happy !” 

A servant came in bringing the letter-bag 
from the post-office : he snatched it eagerly ; 
and out jumped two letters which he gaily 
tore open, and read: 

«7 shall sit with you on Christmas day at 
dinner, recollect,’’ she said—his wife—“ in 
the old chair facing you, you know, George.” 








The poor husband raised his eyes and re- 
ally seemed to see her sitting there, and smi- 
ling on him. He almost felt like asking her 
to be helped to turkey ! 

‘‘Dear papa,” said his little Puss, ‘“‘ we 
are so far off here that I can’t kiss you, you 
know, or sit in my chair by you. But you 
can think I am there, dear papa, and kiss me, 
dear papa.” 

The poor father rested his arm upon the 
little chair back, and leaned his head close 
to it; and no one but himself knew he was 
resting it in thought upon her sunny curls. 
Poor father ! 


XII. 


OH GAY NEW YEAR! 


They all sat round the fire feeling very sad 
at the prospect of telling the brave old year 
good-bye. The fire was burning low, and 
the embers began to draw their white over- 
coats on, and lie down in the cold to die. 

‘Oh, the good old year,” they said. ‘It 
was a nice old year: a dear, sweet, glorious 
old happy year! And now the fire is going 
out, the new year comes in gloomily, and it 
will certainly be far less merry than the old. 
Burn up, fire!” 

But the flame did not come—and in the 
gloom the faces looked very sad, and some 
of the party mustneeds sigh. Suddenly the 
clock struck twelve—the year was dead! 

‘‘ Oh gay old year,”’ they cried, ‘Oh sad 
new year!” 

But quickly flashed up merrily the fire; a 


‘bundle of dry twigs caught, and a bright rosy 


flame lit up the room with warmth and light 
most gloriously. And all cried : 
“Oh no! the brave old year is bright! 


‘good bye, old year: welcome, O young gay 


1? 


year 
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TO RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


BY THOMAS BIBB BRADLEY, A. M. 


As Auster breathing on the silent palm, 

That upward soars like thoughts of holy men, 
Its pliant leaves low-drooping in the calm 
Doth wake to melody, so thou, again, 
Long-silent chords of my lone heart hast made 
To quiver with such strains of music rare, 
That never from my mem’ry they may fade, 
But blessing me must alway linger there. 


Oh Poet! whence to thee this boon? Wert thou 
With Ariadne on the Naxian isle, 

When sorrow’s plumes cast shadows on her brow, 
And grief disrobed her lips of their sweet smile! 
Did thy sad spirit hear her plaintive moan ; 

Her pensive sighs with ocean’s music blent? 
Unto thy verse heart-thrilling in its tone, 

Her dirge some portion of its power hath lent. 


Wert thou in Ida’s leaf-embowered grove, 
With bold Anchises when the goddess came, 
Sweet ocean-born, all radiant in her love, 

All hearts consuming with the hallowed flame ? 
Didst note her luscious lips how dewy seemed, 
How on her neck warm-auburn ringlets fell, 
Her passion-fed entrancing eyes how gleamed, 
How softly rose her bosom’s billowy swell? 


Her pearl-white moulded arms, her flexile waist 
With wooing cestus girt in wanton fold, 

Soft, lovely limbs, neath flowing garments traced 
Symmetrical, voluptuous in their mould— 
These beauties seen unto thy strains impart, 

Oh Venus-favored bard, their melting flow ; 

To fondest rapture moving every heart, 

In throbbing bosoms kindling up a glow! 


Long years ago when golden moonbeams played 
Tn liquid showers on Llium’s citadel, 

Ere vengeful Greeks broad armies had arrayed, 
Or wild Cassandra shrieked her fun’ral knell, 
Wert thou old Priam’s guest and didst thou hear, 
His spacious halls and corridors along, 
Delicious music stealing on thy ear, 

Whose echoes sweet yet linger in thy song? 


When to the past, oh bard, thy spirit turns, 
To ruins marking where proud temples stood, 
To mould’ring tombs and melancholy urns, 
To cities crumbling in their solitude, 

And gathers thence thy inspiration fine, 

Thy magic verses then such power possess, 
That all our hearts with sighs as sad as thine 
Do pulsate back to thee thy mournfulness., 


When with high thoughts thy soul exultant thrills, 
And thy bold strains like martial music rise, 

Our fervent breasts a rapt’rous frenzy fills, 

From pulse to pulse the leaping ardor flies. 

When glowing tones upon thy golden lyre 

As soft, as warm, as inaiden blushes dwell, 

Then burn a thousand hearts with love’s own fire, 
With ecstasy a thousand bosoms swell. 


Huntsville, Ala., Nov., 1852. 


THE OLD BRICK QUARTERS. 


BY E. Y. H. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


There are many sensaions which come 
to us we know not why, and the nature of 
which seems to baffle investigation. Of this 
description is the impression not unfrequent- 
ly described, that the circumstances of a 
passing event are but the repetition of what 
we have already seen and heard at another 
time, so that we even seem to anticipate the 
next thing to be said or done in the succes- 
sion. And similar to this feeling is that of 
which many persons are conscious, on enter- 
ing a new place, that it has been the scene 
of something strange and terrible; or in 
other words, that it has a story to tell, were 
there a tongue to give it utterance. 

To a vague experience of this sort, and to 
the curiosity which it awakened, I owe my 
knowledge of the events which are embodied 
in the following tale, almost in the words of 
the narrator. And, however superstitious it 
may be, I cannot divest myself of the idea 
that the tragic occurrences have left their 
impress upon the old walls which beheld 
them. 

In my early youth I was visiting a quiet, 
country neighborhood, with a dear friend 
who had formerly resided there ; and in one 
of our evening strolls, she suddenly stopped 
and exclaimed, ‘‘I must really go to see old 
mammy: wont you come with me?’ J 
readily consented, and we took our way 
across a corn field, by a narrow path which 
led towards an old brick house, situated on 
a pretty, gentle, elevation, which I was sur- 
prised to find commanded a lovely and ex- 
tensive prospect, with the beautiful James 
river winding in the distance. 

The house was built of brick, evidently 
very old, and seemed to consist of only two 
rooms; but, adjoining the side of the en- 
trance was a heap of ruins, which appeared, 
from the inferior quality of the materials, to 
be the relics of a later building. Two rude 
logs gave access to the door of the old house. 
We entered, and scarcely had my friend ac- 
costed the old woman, who was knitting at 
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the side of the fireplace, (although it was 
summer, and the fireplace empty,) when I 
was seized with an undefined sense of hor- 
ror so oppressive, that, after struggling fora 
few minutes to master it, I was compelled to 
quit the house, telling my friend I would 
wait for her under the trees. Short as was 
the time I remained in the room, its features 
are indelibly fixed in my memory. 

In one corner a stairway commenced in 
the room: three steps led up to a low door 
in the plane surface of the wall. On the 
same side was another door opening on the 
level of the floor. The apartment was large; 
one window and the entrance door were on 
the opposite side, which seemed the front of 
the house. A large fireplace, with a win- 
dow at its side, occupied a third side of the 
room. The whole of the walls were pan- 
elled with wainscot, though the panels 
were much split and defaced, and black with 
age and smoke. When my surprised friend 
joined me, she asked why I had so abruptly 
quitted her. I replied with truth that I felt 
as if I were suffocating, and could bear it no 
longer; adding, that it seemed to me as if 
some deedof horror had there been enacted, 
and its presence still haunted the place. 

“* How strange,”’ she replied ; ‘‘a horrible 
crime was indeed committed there, but how 
you guessed it I cannot imagine.” 

Such an answer was enough to provoke 
numerous and pressing questions; but she 
laughingly said she did not like horrors, and 
referred me to “ Aunt Ceely.’’ 

This old lady was great aunt to my friend, 
and lived with the relations we were visiting. 
She had attained to old age, a cripple from 


her room, was a favorite with old and young 
for her cheerful temper, unrepining patience, 
and remarkable memory. 

She was so completely mistress of the tra- 
ditional knowledge, or if it better please you, 
the ‘‘ unwritten history” of lower Virginia, 





last of its wretched inhabitants ; 











ey 


as my friend used to call them, with breath- 
less interest. 

I hurried to Aunt Ceely’s room as soon as 
we got home, and found the old lady just 
going to bed. As soon as she was comforta- 
bly ensconced, and old Mimy, her sable wait- 
ing woman was gone, I opened my petition 
for the story of Mammy’s house. 

‘Why, my dear, that was the family seat 
of the Wiltons; and the whole of the bricks 
and woodwork were imported from England, 
in the old, old times.”’ 

I made the amende honorable to the family 
seat of the Wiltons, and again besought her 
for the story. 

“Ah,” she replied, ‘it is a tale I do not 
like to tell, although it happened long before 
my day. I remember well the death of the 
and the old 
woman, who nursed me through the long ill- 
ness which left me a cripple for life, had been 
raised in the family and had spent most of 
her life in its service ; sothat, naturally, her 
principal conversation, during the long and 
weary hours of my suffering, was about the 
family, and its glories, and its sorrows, and 
its final extinction; until I learned to feel 
with her for them, and could never converse 
about them as I could about others for whom 
I cared nothing. The events, however, 
which she placed so vividly before me, were 
so extraordinary, and at the same time so au- 
thentic, that I felt impelled to employ a por- 
tion of my solitary hours in recording them. 
I will give you the manuscript.” 

She did so, with the proviso, that no one 
should see it until after her death. She has 


‘long since gone to her rest, and I am now at 
early youth, and although always confined to’ 


liberty to make known the tragic history of 
THE OLD BRICK QUARTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


The last male of the Wiltons of Virginia 
had died; and his daughter and heiress, a 
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that I am sure she could have traced the his- | girl of five years old, whose mother had ex- 
tory of any family, which had a history to’ ‘pired in giving her birth, was sent to Wil- 
be traced, from its appearance in the colony | liamsburg to the guardianship of her mater- 
up to the time of which I speak; including nal uncle, Ralph Grymes, Esq. He was a 
not only marriages and deaths, but many of man of some influence in the colony, who 
the most minute particulars. Then she was! ‘had already spent two pretty estates—his 
always ready to narrate to us, and many an | wife’s and his own—in the most gentlemanly 
hour did I listen to her ‘“ old world” stories, | way ; and who now looked upon his niece, 
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with her large fortune, as a windfall come at 
the right time to keep up his high estate. 

As he intended to marry his niece to his 
only son, who would eventually be heir to, 
all that his expensive habits might leave, he 
flattered himself that he was only using his) 
son’s property, which was the same thing as 
his own, when he dissipated recklessly the 
ready money of his ward, which, in those 
days, it was not uncommon to find hoarded 
in its most solid forms—good Spanish and 
Portuguese coins. But the son and heir who 
was ten years older than his cousin, thought 
proper to marry at the age of twenty-five, 
to please himself; and it thus became ne- 
cessary for Mr. Grymes to plan some other 
mode of avoiding an account of his steward- 
ship. 

Miss Wilton, though only fifteen, was 
tall and womanly in appearance, and so much 
admired, that, but for the jealous guardian- 
ship of her uncle, she would have had many 
suitors. From among those he had kept at bay, 
he selected a young Irishman, whose frank, 
unsuspecting nature seemed to point him out 
as well fitted for his purpose. He gave him 
frequent opportunities of seeing his ward ; 
and when her heart was won, artfully seemed 
to give a reluctant assent to their marriage. 
In the midst of the gaiety and dissipation at 
that time always attendant on a wedding, 
Mr. Grymes easily obtained from the young 
husband, on delivering to him the deeds of his 
wife’s property, a complete relinquishment 
of all claims on him, arising out of his guar- 
dianship. 

O’ Donnell had not been influenced by her 
wealth, in seeking his youthful wife; and 
when the land and negroes belonging to her 
were surrendered to him, together with the 
proceeds of the last crop, he never thought 


went, immediately after their wedding fes- 
tivities were over, to her estate, to live in that 
same house in which old Mammy has resided 
for twenty years. The field, now cultivated 
in corn or wheat, was then a smiling, grace- 
ful lawn, dotted with trees ; and the house, 
although but little larger than at present, 
was entered from a broad colonnade, and 
stood in the midst of grand old trees, the 
relics of the original forest. Near the house 
were pretty flower-beds, well kept shrubbe- 
ries, and smoothly-rolled walks. A little 
farther off fruitful orchards, neat out build- 
ings, a picturesque dairy, built near a cool 
spring bursting from the rock, and pleasant 
summer houses, covered with luxuriant vines, 
completed the picture. 

Mr. Grymes, during the time that Mildred 
was his ward, had always passed his sum- 
mers at this lovely spot; and, possessing re- 
fined tastes and habits, (although rather 
careless at whose expense they were indulg- 
ed,) he had not only kept the house and 
grounds in good order, but even improved 
and adorned them. 

In this pleasant retreat, our young couple 
enjoyed fully the purest cup of happiness 
which is granted to mortals on earth. Not 
a cloud sullied the brightness of their sun- 
shine: every enjoyment was doubled to each 
of them by the sweet consciousness, that it 
was fully shared by the being best beloved 
of each. 

My old nurse was the daughter of Mr. 
Wilton’s steward, and had lived at the man- 
sion house, as the family residence was called, 
with the housekeeper, from the time of her 
mother’s death. Thus gradually trained to 
the management of the house, and the num- 
berless duties of the housekeeper, on a farm 
in a slaveholding community, she was duly 





of inquiring as to the disposition of the in- 


come which should have accumulated during | 


her minority. He knew nothing whatever 
of the large personal property which had 
passed into Mr. Grymes’s hands, and remain- 
ed unaccounted for. 

Married, as Mildred Wilton had been, 
through the contrivance of her uncle, ere she 
was old enough to form a proper judgment 
on a question of such importance, she was 
fortunate in finding herself united to a man 
of honor, talent and purity of mind. They 





installed in that office, when, in the second 
year of Mrs. O’Donnell’s marriage, the wor- 


thy old lady died, who had so long sustained 
its dignity and its cares. 


Very different 
then from the ordinary attachment of even 
a faithful servant, was the love of this good 
woman for her young lady. Several years 
older than her charge, she had watched over 
her, while yet an infant, and had rejoiced 
summer after summer, when her young 
lady’s affectionate greeting, ‘“ dear Winny”’ 
showed how fondly she was remembered du- 
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ring the long absences from Oatlands ; and, 
when, by her lady’s orders, she assumed the 
keys, and the title of Mrs. Winifred, she felt 
that the devotion of her life could not more 
than repay the trust confided to her. : 

In this calm retirement, enlivened and im- 
proved by the judicious employment of time, 
these happy young persons spent five years 
of unmixed enjoyment. The only interrup- 
tions to their residence at Oatlands, were the 
visits to Williamsburg, rendered necessary 
by the duties of Mr. O'Donnell, as a 
member of the House of Burgesses. From 
these visits, they returned with renewed zest 
to their quiet country home. Here they 
were not, indeed, secluded from the world ; 
for they had neighbors whose cultivated and 
refined society, gratified their best tastes; 
and, in summer, friends from a distance as- 
sembled at Oatlands, until it not unfrequent- 
ly happened, that all the well known contri- 
vances of a Virginia household were put in 
requisition to accommodate the guests. Mr. 
O’Donnell determined to build an addition 
to the house, and it was erected on that side 
upon which the ruins now are. 

It was a handsome three story building, 
well built and furnished with many more 
convenient arrangements for the comfort of 
families, than was usual in those days. The 
entrance was also changed to the front of the 
new building; to which the original one seem- 
ed only an appendage. 

The house was finished and furnished, and 
they had entered upon its enjoyment, when 
the time drew nigh for Mrs. O’Donnell to 
give birth to her first child. 

Great was the anxiety, many the prayers 
for her safety. Redmond O’Donnell had ar- 
dently longed for such a blessing; and per- 
haps the most exquisitely happy moment of 
his life was that, in which Mildred commu- 
nicated her first hope of it. But, as the time 
approached, his anxiety become more and 
more intense: he remembered having heard 
that his own Milly received existence from 
a mother who died in giving it, and he felt 
that nothing could repay him for such a sac- 
rifice. 

His fears, alas! were fatally realized. A few 
days before the young wife would have com- 
pleted her nineteenth year, she gave birth toa 
son; and, ere she could look upon his face, her 


eyes were closed forever in the solemn sleep 
of the grave. 





CHAPTER If. 


We will not attempt to describe the 
wretchedness of the bereaved husband. His 
faculties seemed paralyzed by the blow: 
nothing on earth could interest him: nor was 
he roused from his dejection and apathy, till 
the awakening intellect of his boy gave him 
something to live for. Then, indeed, as the 
child began to repay notice with recognition, 
and as the rapid development of feeling and 
passion called for the father’s control and di- 
rection, Mr. O’ Donnell devoted himself, day 
by day, to the task of his education, with the 
thoughtful care of a wise father, and the lov- 
ing tenderness of a fond mother. 

He guided his first steps, and taught him 
his first words, while Mrs. Winifred cared 
unceasingly for his creature comforts: and 
the child grew on, seemingly unscathed by 
the bereavement which, nevertheless, cast a 
dark shadow over the future. 

It was beautiful to see the devotion of the 
young father to his boy. He was his only 
companion. First before his father on horse- 
back, and as soon as possible, on a pony of 
his own, Wilton accompanied his father to 
the fields to overlook his laborers, to his va- 
rious outdoor sports, which, after a time, he 
resumed, and on his visits to his neighbors. 

Every year or so, rumor would proclaim 
that the widower was about to take another 
wife, but somehow, rumor never told the 
truth: though many fair ladies put on their 
brightest smiles of welcome for him, and 
thousands of caresses were lavished upon the 
lovely boy, and expressions of fond admira- 
tion, that might possibly have been meant as 
much for the father as the child, all were in 
vain. Time passed on, and Mr. O’ Donnell 
still lived, absorbed in two thoughts—the 
memory of his wife, and the welfare of the 
son which she had left him. 

Nor was his devotion ill-rewarded. Gifted 
with fine abilities, improved by education, 
and blessed with a temper so affectionate as 
to win the love of all who knew him, he in- 
spired such interest in his son, as to enable 





him to meet resolutely the difficulties in his 
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path of study; and, under his care solely, 
Wilton was prepared for college. He en- 
tered William and Mary at sixteen. His 
first winter in Williamsburg was spent still 
with his father; and, accustomed as he was 
to associate with him on terms of perfect 
equality, although still so young, he easily| 
and gracefully filled a place in the society of 
the gay capital, then even more than now, 
reserved for persons of riper years. 

He was not so fortunate the second win-| 





from the peculiar circumstances of his early 
life, and the more than usual development of 
his mind, he added, to the passionate ardor 
of youth, the deep devotion of reflecting 
manhood. She filled up the most glowing 
visions of his fancy, and did, indeed, seem 
formed “of every creature’s best.’’ She was 
so beautiful, yet so unpretending—so win- 
ning, yet so artless—so gentle, yet so digni- 
fied—so well informed, yet so unobtrusive— 
that he yielded, unconsciously, his whole hap- 


ter. A severe, contagious disorder among piness into her keeping; and knew not how 
the slaves at Oatlands, compelled Mr. O’Don- | devotedly and madly he loved her, until, at 
nell to devote himself to them entirely. Wil- the expiration of the college term, he found 
ton had never needed him more! An addi- | himself shrinking from a return to his home, 
tion to the vice-regal circle had been made, | and to that dear father, who had so lately 
in the persons of Col. St. Leger and his daugh-|been all the world to him, as from a fearful 
ters Helen St. Leger was nolonger ayoung'doom. Although shocked at what seemed to 
girl; she was, perhaps, eight and twenty be ingratitude, yet he could not repress the 
years of age. Inthe full zenith of her beauty, | eager thrill of joy which coursed through his 
and possessed of winning and courtly man- frame, as he thought that the being he so 
ners, polished by intercourse with the most loved might be won to be his, and might thus 
refined and elegant society of the various’ repay to his father, in the affection of a 
European courts, she was unhesitatingly al- daughter, the love of the son in which she 
lowed pre-eminence in all the Colonial cir- had innocently supplanted him. 
cles. | Helen St. Leger had early discovered her 
Why Col. St. Leger had lived so wander-| young lover’s passion, and, in consultation 
ing a life, was not known. He was of good | with her father, had determined to encourage 
and ancient family, but not equally matched it as far as possible. He seemed precisely 
in fortune ; and he had accepted the appoint- | the game they wished to fall into their nets. 
ment which he now held under the Crown Too young and inexperienced to detect, and 
in Virginia, (a lucrative but not an influen- | too honorable by nature to suspect decep- 
tial one,) apparently because it afforded him | tion, the probabilities were in favor of his be- 
a support, or, perhaps, because here the|coming so deeply attached to Helen, as to 
charms of his daughter would be exhibited compel acquiescence from a father so devo- 
in a new field. It was known that they had ted to his child as Mr. O’Donnell was known 
lived abroad, and now lived in Virginia.|to be; and Col. St. Leger could hope, in such 
The whys and wherefores were a mystery. a case, to escape any scrutiny into his cir- 
However rumor might point unfavorably at cumstances and plans which, as he knew from 
the father, all joined in praise of the daugh- several little incidents, was but too likely to 
ter. She wasso simple, so gracious, so mind- ‘be attempted by any other of the gay young 
ful of others, that she was as much the pas- planters who offered their homage to the Eng- 
sion of her own sex as the admiration of lish beauty. The fact was, that, although to 
the other. Then, too, she dressed so divine- | many of her admirers it would have matter- 
ly: her French maid was an artiste, and had ed little that Helen would be portionless, yet 
been taught to dress hair by Marie Antoi-| various things had occurred, even in the short 
nette’s own friseur. Miss St. Leger gra-|time of their residence at Williamsburg, 
ciously permitted her to instruct whom she| which led it to be surmised that the Colonel 
chose in this most recherché art. Could| made games of hazard, then commonly play- 
anything be more magnanimous? was it not/ed by ladies as well as gentlemen, more a 
natural she should be adored? Wilton was profession than a pastime. In short, Col. 
by no means the last to yield to these fasci-, St. Leger, though of good birth, and the hol- 
nations. He could not choose but love, and| der of a commission in the British service, 
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was little else than a chevalier d’industrie ; lend he was compelled to return home, not 
and, as more than one pigeon had suffered desponding certainly, for Helen owned she 
from his expertness, his true character began loved him, but yet without the full satisfac- 
to be suspected. Suspicions of this sort on ition he would have received from her posi- 
Wilton’s part were not to be apprehende d; | tive pramise to be his. 
for he was singularly free from all the vices 
of youth, and knew only enough of games of 
chance, to enable him to perform his duty to 
society, by making up a table when required. 
Moreover, he was not accustomed to mingle} On Wilton’s return to Oatlands, he found 
much with those who might have enlighten- | his father worn down with fatigue and care, 
ed him as to Col. St. Leger’s true character. /and could not help a secret feeling of re- 
Skilfully did Miss St. Leger play her | proach as he remembered how seldom he 
part; and when Wilton, in all the joyful ea-| had recalled that fond father to his mind du- 


gerness of his newborn hopes and aspirations, | ring the last few weeks of his devetion to 
flew to her and poured out his whole tale of | Helen. 


fond unselfish love at her feet, she could look | Although the sickness had greatly abated, 
on his handsome young face, beaming with jt still lingered, and some few days passed 
the fervor of his own passionate nature; and'ere he could bring himself to open to his 
while listening to the burning words which |father this, his first secret; for he felt it to 
fell from his lips—opening to her view the | be almost wrong to have taken so decisive a 
deepest recesses of his honest, manly heart— | step, without consulting him. The time at 
she could frame the answer which should| length came: and Wilton told him how he 
most stimulate his ardor, and least commit |loved and was beloved again, and entreated 
herself. So marvellous was her art, that) his assistance in overcoming the opposition 


CHAPTER III. 
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every look, every gesture, every faltering 
word, was made to do its part, and aid in de- 
ceiving him. She confessed her love for 
him, but as if she were afraid to utter it. 
Her father was much opposed to her marrying 
in the colony, as her noble relatives in Eng- 
land had other views for her, and it would 
not answer to disoblige them. Much for- 


he feared from Col. St. Leger. 

Mr. O’Donnell was not averse tothe mar- 
riage; he only required that his son should wait 
until he was twenty years of age, and ad- 
vised that the intervening two years should 
be passed in visiting England and the conti- 
nent. To this proposition, Wilton could 
make no objection ; for it had always been a 








bearance would be required toovercome these ‘part of the plan chalked out for him by his 
difficulties. She would not herself hesitate | father, except that the visit to Europe had 
to offend all her English friends, rather than been designed to take place after he was 
blight his happiness as well as her own; but twenty-one. As it was, preparations for his 
her father owed his appointment to these intended absence were rapidly made; and 
friends, and must, therefore defer to their) he wrote to Miss St. Leger, to apprise her of 
wishes more than was just to her. his father’s consent, and to announce to her 

Wilton thought these objections might be |that he should in person lay his pretensions 
overcome, and prayed to be allowed to broach ‘before the Colonel ere he sailed. ‘his ar- 
the subject to Col. St. Leger. Helen posi-| rangement by no means suited Miss St. Le- 


tively prohibited this step; saying it would | 


be madness, unless she had paved the way: 
and then added, more playfully, ‘ you could 


not ask my father to entertain a suit which 


has not the sanction of your own father’s 
approval.”’ Wilton urged his conviction that 
his father, who had no desire but for his hap- 
piness, would interpose no obstacle, but 
would forward his views as far as possible. 

It was in vai. Helen was inexorable ; 


ger’s views. If he had announced his fath- 
er’s consent to their immediate union, she 
‘would willingly have acquiesced in an en- 
_gagement ; but, to make a positive committal 
of herself for twe years, it would be mad- 
ness. Well as she knew her father, she felt 
sure that two years would probably find him 
laying snares for new victims to his skill in 
another part of the globe. After due consul- 





itation, however, it was agreed upon between 
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them, that the Colonel should be absent on! 
some duty, easily to be obtained, which | 
should prevent his seeing Wilton before he 
left Virginia, and yet avoid the appearance 
of designing to do so: and that she should 
still bind him with hopes of future happiness, 
whilst she kept herself at liberty to fulfil or 
to disappoint them. 

Helen did not fail in her part; when Wil-| 
ton came, and urged her to enter into an 
avowed engagement, that would be a solace 
to himin his exile, she assured him of her de- 
voted love, but persisted in saying that she | 
could not make a positive engagement with-| 
out her father’s consent, and that it was vain | 
to look for that, until she had time to use her | 
influence to that end. This she was sure of 
doing during his absence, but in the mean 
time, they must be content with mutual con- 
fidence ; and, as she did not refuse to corres- 
pond with him, a plan was arranged by which | 
their letters should be interchanged, without | 
passing through her father’s hands. 

Wilton was constrained to be satisfied with 
this arrangement. Soon afterwards, he sail- 
ed for England; accompanied by his tutor, 
a young Englishman of family, who had ta- 
ken orders, and accepted a chaplaincy at the 
vice regal court. This he gladly gave up for 
the agreeable duty of accompanying Wilton 
on his foreign tour. 

In the course of a few weeks more, the 
sickness at Oatlands had so far abated, as to 
permit Mr. O'Donnell to go to Williamsburg. 
He immediately sought the acquaintance of 
Col. and Miss St. Leger, and was flattering- 
ly received by both. The Col. spoke warm- 
ly in praise of his young friend, Mr. Wilton 
O’Donnell; and Helen too, showed especial 
graciousness to the father of so valued a 
friend. Mr. O’Donnell was delighted with 
both father and daughter: the beauty of 
Helen far surpassed his expectations ; and, 
in the varied charms of mind, manner and 
person, he had never seen her equal. His 
own gentle Mildred, the fair bride of his 
youth, to whem his whole soul had been de- 
voted, was so unlike this magnificent woman 
in the zenith of her peerless beauty, and the 
polished and faultless elegance of her finish- 
ed manner, as to render a comparison im-| 
possible ; and O’Donnell never thought of 
drawing a parallel between them, but rejoiced 








to find her whom he regarded as the plighted 
wife of his son, one every way so worthy of 
him. The favorable impression made by 
Col. St. Leger upon Mr. O’Donnell, was not 
counteracted by any oversight on the Colo- 
nel’s part. Accustomed quickly to judge 
those he met, he readily concluded that his 
new friend was not his game; and a little 
farther acquaintance assured him that he was 
precisely his daughter’s. 

Helen had not been long in coming to the 
same conclusion : in truth, O’ Donnell’s man- 
ly form, and still eminently handsome face, 
had at once prepossessed her; and the chi- 
valrous earnestness of his manner towards 
ladies, heightened in her case by his consid- 
ering her as the betrothed of his son, in- 
creased the feeling. As their acquaintance 
ripened, the brilliant originality of his con- 
versation, his happy wit and playful fancy, sof- 
tened, as all was, by a tinge of sadness, that re- 
minded one of the melodies of his native isle, 
where mournfulness lurks in the wildest 
notes of merriment, combined to awaken, in 
this practised woman of the world, all of heart 
that was left to her. Sheloved him, and deter- 
mined to win him, coute qui coute. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Some pleasant weeks passed, during which 
the intercourse of Mr. O’Donnell with the 
St. Legers was uninterrupted; and, as yet, 
they had skilfully warded off any allusion to 
Wilton’s hopes and expectations, whilst he 
was frequently spoken of as a dearly loved 
friend. At length, in conversation with the 
Colonel, Mr. O’ Donnell hazarded an expres- 
sion relative to the future of their children, 
which seemed at once to astonish and al- 
most annoy the former. Mr. O’Donnell, sur- 
prised in turn, and much hurt at the Colo- 
nel’s manner, insisted on referring the mat- 
ter to Miss St. Leger. She was already pre- 
pared to reply, and at once owned that Wil- 
ton had, indeed, made a declaration of his 
passion, but that she felt it to be only a boy- 
ish love, which it would be preposterous to 
treat seriously. She said that she had told 
him truly that she was much attached to 
him, but that the disparity in their ages made 
a marriage between them out of the ques- 
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tion; had their ages been more suitable, it 
was very possible her attachment might have 
been of a different character; but, as it was, 
she felt for him as an elder sister might do— 
(she was far too politic to say mother;)— 
proud of his success, anxious for his happi- 
ness, ambitious for his advancement: ‘“ But 
this is not love,” she said, as she turned her 
softly beaming eyes on Mr. O’Donnell, with 
an expression which might mean that they 
could well express what love was: she added 











destination: had it done so, how differently 
might events have been disposed. 

During the early part of their acquain- 
tance, Mr. O’Donnell had received from 
Colonel and Miss St. Leger, the promise of 
a visit at Oatlands upon the return of Spring. 
After the little scene described above, Mr. 
O’ Donnell again pressed this visit ; but with- 
out giving a positive refusal, Miss St. Leger, 
perhaps, from a feeling of delicacy, evaded 


‘the proposal. Ere the Spring opened Mr. 


that it deeply pained her that Wilton should | O’Donnell had returned home, and his let- 


have so misunderstood her feelings, as to) ters from Wilton, though not frequent, were 


build false hopes upon her words or manner, | unreserved, apparently, and very full. Wri- 


but “ Could you,” she asked, ‘“‘ Mr. O’ Don- 
nell, suppose it possible, that I should have 
spoken of your son to you in the affectionate, 
open manner I have done, had I supposed for 
a moment you considered me as his affianced 
wife?”? Mr. O’Donnell could not but ac- 
knowledge the justice of this view of the 
case, and endeavored to express his disap- 
pointment at the failure of Wilton’s hopes; 
whilst the Colonel announced his intention 
of writing immediately to Wilton, and ask- 
ing from him an acknowledgement that no such 
engagement existed. This step had already 
been taken: a letter to Wilton had been for- 
warded with despatches to Europe a day or 
two before, asking peremptorily if an engage- 
ment existed between Miss St. Leger and 
himself; and the same vessel carried one 
from Helen, telling him that her father was 
so resolutely determined against her mar- 
riage with him, that she felt it a duty to re- 


linquish the idea, and that she was thankful, 


even in this overthrow of her hopes, that she 
was spared the misery of breaking a positive 
engagement. She went on to say, that she 
should ever love him; but she hoped he 
would unhesitatingly reply to her father, de- 
nying that any engagement existed ; and also, 
that, for her sake, he would keep sacred the 
confidence she had reposed in him. She 
spoke of her acquaintance with his father, 
and of the delight it would afford her to be 
connected with one so charming. 

Mr. O’Donnell, too, wrote to Wilton, tel- 
ling him of his visit to Williamsburg, and 
giving the history of his intercourse with the 
St. Legers. This letter was entrusted to 
the ordinary channel of intercourse, then 
slow and unfrequent. It never reached its 





ting more to gratify his father than himself, 
Wilton nad affected great cheerfulness: and 
his mind seemed fully occupied with the gay 
and varied scenes in which he was engiged. 
No particular mention of Helen occurred in 
his letters, for he did not choose to hazard 
a written statement of the understanding 
which existed between them at parting; al- 
though, had he been with his father, he 
would have practised no such reserve. Mr. 
O’Donnell began to think, at length, tha‘ 
Miss St. Leger was correct in the view she 
had taken of the affair; and that Wilton was 
learning the boyishness of his love from the 
teachings of absence. 

In due time, early in Spring, Wilton’s an- 
swer to Col. St. Leger arrived, acknowledg- 
ing that no engagement existed between Hel- 
en and himself, but saying at the same time, 
that he had entertained hopes that he was 
not entirely indifferent to her. The tone of 
the letter was guarded and constrained; and 
was well calculated to leave the impression 
that he considered the affair at an end, and 
acquiesced quietly, at least, in this conclu- 
sion. To Helen he wrote very differently. 
He told her he had obeyed her implicitly, for 
he trusted her implicitly; that he could not 
give up the hope of calling her his own:— 
‘You acknowledge, dearest Helen,”’ said he. 
“that your love is unchanged, I ask no other 
assurance; only hold fast that love; and, al- 
though years may pass ere our wishes can be 
fulfilled, they will yet be borne cheerfully 
with such a termination in view; then do not, 
for a moment say the hope must be abandon- 
ed; for, without that hope, life of my soul, I 
should be hopeless and aimless on earth.” 

Wilton’s letter to Col. St. Leger, was duly 
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enclosed to Mr. O’Donnell. It was answer-| 
ed by him in person: and but little persuasion 
on his part was needed, to induce the Eng-| 
lish Colonel and his fascinating daughter, to! 
return with him to Oatlands. He, poor man, 
never dreamed of stepping into that place in’ 
Miss Leger’s affections, which he had sup- 
posed his son to hold ; but he was really griev- 
ed to think that he had given so much un- 
comfortable feeling to such charming people 





and felt it incumbent on him, by every pos- 


expressed his regret at having been so pre- 
‘mature, but added that he feared the lady 
would be as much surprised as_ himself, if it 
proved altogether a mistake. 

Mr. O’ Donnell was much startled at this; 
for he knew his friend to be a man of plain, 
solid sense, and not at all imaginative. Af- 
ter a little further conversation, he became 
assured that such was the current opinion in 


,| the circle to which they belonged ; and it was 


in a somewhat uneasy mood he returned to 


sible attention, to remove all unpleasantness. | | Oatlands that evening. On his way home, he 
He construed Wilton’s silence towards him-| ‘rode some distance in company with the good 


self, in connection with his reply to Col. St.’ 


old Parson, whose presence in those days al- 


Leger, as being confirmatory of the latter; ‘ways g cave pleasure i in these social meetings ; 
supposing, as was natural, that Col. St. Le-| and, in this instance at least, restrained from 


ger’s letter had gone out with his own. 
therefore escorted his fair guest to Oatlands, 
without a thought beyond atoning for the mis- 
apprehension, which must have annoyed her | 
so much. 

As they approached Oatlands, the Colonel 


He} 





and his daughter were charmed with the 
beauty of the country; and the place itself 
far surpassed their expectations. 


trance porch, Helen inwardly vowed to enter 
some future day as mistress. To this end, 
every faculty of her powerful intellect was 
bent, all her varied accomplishments, her rich 
stores of thought and fancy were put in re- 
quisition, and so gracefully and artlessly dis- 
played, that Mr. O’ Donnell, whilst complete- 
ly duped by her blandishments, believed her 
greatest charm to be, that, through so much 
that might have sullied with worldliness the 
purity of her lovely character, she should 
have preserved the transparent simplicity 
which made her so attractive, and gave so 
winning a grace to her uncommon acquire- 
ments. 

Week after week passed away, and still 
their stay was protracted , whilst, throughout 
the pleasant neighborhood, the English stran- 
gers received the attention and hospitality, 
then as now, characteristic of the Old Do- 
minion. 

It was on one of these “dining days,”’ ata 
near neighbor’s, that a particular friend con- 
gratulated Mr. O’Donnell on the prospect off 
so charming an addition to their society ; 
and, when on expounding his meaning, Mr. 


feelings ; 


When she love as he had been twenty-five years be- 


ascended the broad steps leading to the en-| 





O’Donnell assured hint he was mistaken, he 


license without diminishing hilarity. He 
opened to this good and tried friend the whole 


affair; and became assured, from his views, 


that it was due to the lady to leave the de- 
cision of the matter in her hands. 

When he had once formed this determination, 
he was astonished at the impetuosity of his 
for he found he was as ardently m 


fore. Ere the evening closed, he laid his pre- 
tensions before the lady; and, although she 
exhibited the most artless surprise, she yet 
suffered him to perceive that the gratification, 
the happiness, exceeded the surprise. In 
the intoxication of successful love, no wonder 
Wilton was forgotten! But the hour for re- 
membrance returned, when the happy and 
accepted lover retired to his bed-room. That 
old room was filled with the past; and how 
dear was that past! Here he had spent the 
happy years of his marriage with Mildred; 
and hither he had returned after; her death: 
and it is hard to say, which most endears a 
a particular spot to us, sorrows orjoys. Here, 
too, so soon as Wilton was old enough to be 
taken from the hands of a nurse, he had estab- 
lished him as his companion ; this, then, their 
common apartment, had been the scene of so 
many childish sports, boyish confidences, and 
earnest conversations, that every spot seem- 
ed filled with his image; and then came sud- 
denly before him the idea of this beloved son 
—far from his home—amongst strangers, who 
could sympathise neither in his joys nor his 
griefs, learning that his father had married; 
nay, more, had wedded the very woman once 
so dear to himself. It was true, his letter, 
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denying an engagement, was in his father’s|So they were both as gracious as he could 


hands; and in his last letters he made no al- 
lusion to Helen, although Mr. O’Donnell’s 
previous letter seemed to call for a reply. 
It seemed almost certain, therefore, that time 
and absence had wrought their usual change 
in him, and that he had learned the prepos- 
terous nature of his love for a woman ten 
years older than himself: although he might 
feel a little ashamed of putting such a con- 
fession on paper. 

Mr. O’Donnell then congratulated himself 
on the greater suitableness of her age to his 
own; still, he was restless and dissatisfied 
with himself and with Wilton, because he 
had not been more explicit to himself person- 
ally, though he thought Wilton was aware 
that Col. St. Leger’s letter had been written 


for his peculiar satisfaction, and that of course 


its answer was intended for him as much as 
for the Colonel himself. Through all, how- 
ever, came the image of the beautiful Helen, 
as worthy of losing a world for, as any of 
Her sex could be; and, although he now ac- 
knowledged to himself the passionate love he 
bore her, she would not have been flattered, 
had she known the struggle it cost, to go for- 
ward in a matter which might cause even a 
transient pang to this dearly beloved son. 
Ah! could he have had one glimpse of his 


real feelings, it would not have required a'| 


knowledge of her treachery to make him can- 
cel his engagement, at the expense of every 
farthing he possessed. The ensuing morn- 
ing, he had a long conversation with Col. St. 
Leger, in which the latter learned, for the 
first time, that Oatlands was Mr. O’Donnell’s 
only for life. He owned, however, a pretty 


and profitable estate in the vicinity, which he| 


proposed to settle upon Helen for her life, 
with remainder to their joint heirs ; and, only 
in default of them, to pass to his elder son. 
Mr. O’Donnell also expressed his determina- 
tion, when Wilton came of age, to give up 
to him the mansion house, and half the rev- 
enues of Oatlands. Col. St. Leger was rather 
disappointed at this new aspect of affairs; 
but was much too deeply involved in debt to 
raise an obstacle to his daughter’s marriage: 
whilst she, though she would have preferred 
a different state of things, really loved Mr. 
O’Donnell, and desired to marry him, even 
with a smaller fortune than she had expected. 





desire them tobe, and although they deemed 
it proper to return immediately to Williams- 
burg, Mr. O’Donnell had permission to ac- 
company them, and only returned to prepare 
for the reception of his lovely bride. 


CHAPTER V. 


A few weeks rolled swiftly round, and 
brought near the time at which Wilton had 
taken his departure the preceding year: let- 
ters were received from him by his father, 
written in unusual spirits. He had visited 
the noble relatives of his tutor, and had been 
charmed with the lovely aspect of English 
country life in their ancestral home; and, as 
he dwelt on the beauty and talents of the 
young cousins of Mr. Trevor, Mr. O’ Donnell 
mused on the probability of his transplanting 
one of these fair scions to his native soil. 
About the time that had witnessed in the pre- 
ceding year the parting of Helen and her 
confiding youthful lover, she gave her hand 
to his father, and was installed in the house 
of his ancestors as its mistress. The mar- 
riage took place at Williamsburg, and was 
graced by all the style and fashion of the gay 
little capital. We believe that starting from 
the church door upon a journey, was un- 
known in those days. Brides did not deem it 
essential to modesty, to spend the first week 
of marriage at public houses and in watering 
places. They were content with amore home- 
bred notoriety, and suffered themselves to be 
gazed at for awhile by their friends, to whom 
weddings were a kind of privileged occa- 
sions. 

Before they left Williamsburg for their 
beautiful country home, Mr. O’Donnell had 
the gratification of rendering an essential ser- 
vice to his father-in-law, by paying sundry 
bills for him; which, as the Colonel was not 
a privileged person, might have been used to 
abridge his freedom of locomotion. Amongst 
these, were the bills for Miss St. Leger’s 
trousseau, &c. It is uncertain whether 
Mr. O’ Donnell was aware of this; but, if he 
was, he felt that she was not to blame, if her 
father deceived her as to his resources; and, 
although Mr. O’ Donnell certainly determined 
not to suffer himself to be involved by his 
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father-in-law in his embarrassments, (as he | so affectionate; such deep, true love appeared 
now saw clearly he was, to say the least, in every line; that, whilst Wilton wept bit- 
careless in money matters,) he took especial terly to think of the bar that was interposed 
care that not a word should escape, to show | between them, it was not his father whom 
his lovely daughter that he considered him he accused. He ran over in memory all the 
less charming than herself. ‘events of his intercourse with the St. Le- 

A few months afterwards, a successful gers; recalled the looks and smiles which had 
(though private) application from Mrs. O’Don- said so much that words did not seem needed 
nell to her influential relatives at home, pro-| to express, and convinced himself that, from 
cured him an appointment in the West In- first to last, he had been deceived; and now 
dies, and relieved her from the interference | he felt assured, that his father too had fallen 
with her happiness, which his longer stay a victim to their artifices. It was long ere 
might have possibly occasioned. he could determine what to do. To write 

Wilton, in the mean time, had passed some and expose the false one, would but carry 
pleasant months in England and Ireland.) desolation to his father’s heart, if he credited 
He had visited his father’s family in the lat- | his tale; and, if not.—he could not dwell on 
ter country, who gladly welcomed their young such a possibility. At length, after many 
and attractive, though somewhat distant re-' sleepless nights and wretched days of strug- 
lative. He had visited Bath, then one of the gling with his bitter feelings, he wrote to his 





















most agreeable places in England ; and, above 
all, had partaken the delights of a London 
season. Admired for his fine person and 
graceful manners, fortunate in his family con- 
nections and personal introductions, and no 
less so in his tutor, who was greatly beloved 


and prized by the noble family to which he | 


belonged, Wilton, notwithstanding his de- 
votion to Helen, had really enjoyed his tour. 
They had just gone to France, and were be- 
ginning to taste the pleasures of that unri- 
valled society, when Mr. O’Donnell’s ap- 
proaching marriage was announced by a let- 
ter from himself, as an event which would 
have taken place ’ere that letter could be re- 
ceived. Mr. O’ Donnell added, that had he be- 
lieved Wilton to be still attached to Helen, he 
would have avoided her, whatever the sacri- 
fice to himself; but, that after his explicit de- 
nial of an engagement, in reply to a letter 
from Mr. St. Leger, which had been called 
forth by Mr. O’Donnell’s intervention, he had 
considered Wilton’s silence on the subject, 
(to himself,) as intended to show him that he 
had given up the pursuit of so unsuitable a 
marriage, and was prepared henceforward to 
seek his happiness in the possession of a 
younger bride. 

Wilton was thunderstruck at this intelli- 
gence. He had not heard from Helen since 


the letter in which she besought his secrecy, 
nor, until this moment, had he dreamed that 
Col. St. Leger’s letter was written upon his 
Yet his father’s letter was 


father’s account. 


father an affectionate and filial letter. He 
‘avoided, however, as far as possible, any 
mention of Helen, and in his own mind 
vowed never to see her more. He had kept 
‘sacredly his promise of secrecy; in all his 
intimate intercourse with Trevor, he had told 
him only of his own love—not of the return 
on her part: and now he bowed to the stroke, 
and still held his peace even towards this 
devoted friend. For why should he crimi- 
nate his father’s wife, since it was in his 
power to suffer alone and silently? When 
the time drew near for his return to Virginia, 
he informed his father of his intention to . 
remain some time longer abroad. Trevor 
meanwhile had been chosen rector of the 
parish in which Oatlands was situated ; the 
good old parson, whom I have before men- 
tioned, having been gathered to his fathers. 
As he accepted the situation, he was com- 
pelled to return immediately to Virginia; 
and he left Wilton in Paris, to which place 
they had returned, after an extended tour in 
Italy, Germany and Switzerland. 

On Mr. Trevor’s arrival in Virginia, he 
found Mr. O’ Donnell quietly residing at Oat- 
lands, beloved and respected by all. Helen, 
full of real love for her husband, selfish 
though it was, put forth all her charms of 
manner and of mind, to embellish his home. 
She had given birth to a son, and was again 
able to resume her place in the domestic cir- 
cle: and Mr. O’Donnell would have been 
perfectly happy, but for the absence of Wil- 
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ton, and the hard and somewhat cynical tone 
which his letters had of late assumed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Another year passed, and Wilton was still 
in that exquisite French society, so graceful, 
so brilliant, so charming, and so unprincipled. 
He enjoyed its perfect elegance, its wit, and 
its abandon ; and who can wonder if his char- 
acter suffered somewhat from its hollowness ? 
His native purity saved him from the gross 
vices of the time ; but the trusting faith of 
childhood was shaken by the scoffs and so- 
phisms of the encyclopedists, and the poison 
of atheism was gradually infecting the life 
blood of his noble heart. Still one holy feel- 
ing existed, over which it had been unable 
to exert any influence. His love for his fa- 
ther was as true and strong as when they 
parted. Perhaps it underwent a severe 
shock when he first learned that that father 
was to wed the woman he had chosen for 
himself; but when he had come to regard 
him as her dupe, the tide of filial affection 
swelled higher than ever in his bosom. He 
was conscious that, to him, the treachery of 
Helen had disenchanted woman forever; and 
that all the love he had lavished on her, must 
be henceforth concentrated upon his father 
and his friend. When~-Trevor, therefore, 
wrote to him, to urge his return home, telling 
him how his father seemed more and more to 
long for his presence, and adding that Mr. 
O’Donnell was beginning to show the traces 
of age, against which he had hitherto seemed 
proof, Wilton’s resolution wavered; and at 
length he concluded to do violence to his own 
feelings, and once more to revisit Virginia, 
although still determined not to make it his 
home. He made arrangements accordingly 
to reach Oatlands in time for the Christmas 
festivities ; rightly judging that the embar- 
rassment of meeting Helen in his own fa- 
miliar home as its mistress, would be less 
amid the bustle of company, than in the 
ordinary routine of daily life. 

Voyages in those days were not quite so 
easily performed as now. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for the passage, which is now ac- 
complished in fourteen days, to consume as 





many weeks. Wilton left Bristol in October, 
and reached Alexandria early in December: 
he lingered quietly there, attending to the 
shipment of the various treasures in books, 
engravings, &c., which he had accumulated 
abroad, and which he dispatched by one of 
the coasting vessels that furnished the only 
means of transportation from Alexandria to 
the Jamesriver. He purchased a horse and 
gig, and pursued his journey through the in- 
terior, arriving within twenty miles of Oat- 
lands the day before Christmas. An early 
start the next morning enabled him to reach 
home before the dinner hour, then much ear- 
lier than now. : 

As he had foreseen, the house was full. 
The new rooms had been in use from the 
time of Mr. Q’Donnell’s second marriage ; 
and the different aspect the house presented, 
approached by the new front, and with signs 
of life and habitation in every room, made it 
appear so different from what it formerly was, 
that Wilton was infinitely less overcome by 
the memories of the past than he could have 
anticipated. The usual signs of a great fes- 
tivity in the country displayed themselves. 
Many vehicles were drawn off on one side 
of the wide and grassy lawn; the horses 
having been taken to the capacious stables and 
out buildings. The field hands were loung- 
ing about, sunning themselves that bright 
December morning, assisted by the various 
drivers and footmen, who, having performed 
the duty of attending their masters to the 
scene of pleasure, were now taking their 
own share in it; all watching the arrival of 
new comers, and ready to hold, or, if neces- 
sary, to unhitch the horse, and utter the 
‘‘ Merry Chris’mas, massa—Chris’mas gif’!”’ 
to be rewarded with the customary pistareen 
or shilling. 

Within the house, though all were busy, 
there was no bustle. Every thing was well 
arranged, and our old friend, Mrs. Winifred, 
was at her post. Helen, at leisure to re- 
ceive her company and welcome her guests, 
stood in the ample drawing room, in which 
a noble hickory fire filled the wide-throated 
chimney. With fond approbation her hus- 
band regarded her tall, elegant figure, as she 
would greet each new comer with hospitable 
words and gracious smiles, and occasionally 
say to some old friend of the family, ‘‘ We 
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hope to have W ren at home before our! 
Christmas is over.’ 


Wilton drove up to the door pretty rapidly, | 


but before he reached it he was seen and re- 
cognized, and one universal shout of joy rose 
from the excited negroes. ‘Massa Wilton 
come !’’ was echoed from stable and kitchen, | 
to parlor and hall. Mr. O’ Donnell was stand-| 
ing in the drawing-room when the cry reach-| 
ed him. In an instant he was in the hall 
and locked in his son’s embrace. All was 


forgotten, except that they were again to-| 


gether, heart answering heart. 


And Helen! One moment the rebel blood | 








call the past. On the whole, he waked next 
|morning with more of brightness and natural 
feeling about him than he had enjoyed for 
‘many weary months. A long conversation 
with Mrs. Winifred, from whom, amid the 
cares of the preceding day, he had received 
but a hurried though fond welcome, con- 
vinced him that Helen sought to make his 
father’s life a happy one, and he then deter- 
‘mined to overlook what was past, and endure 
her society, if possible, without betraying to 
his father the utter contempt in which he held 


her. 
| It was easy, in the midst of the gay party 
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retreated ; pale as fear, she stood, as if trans- assembled in the house, many of them from 
fixed, but in an instant her undaunted spirit a considerable distance, and during the fes- 
came to her aid; and, coming forward with tivities of the period, to avoid entirely any 


easy dignity, she said, ‘Let me not be the 
last to welcome you home, Wilton,” and al- 


though the sound of that voice, once like the | 
music of heaven to his ears, was now like | 
the knell of past happiness, he had still self-. 


possession enough to advance to meet her 


again to his father, while no glance of the 
eye from either had revealed the secret of 
the heart. She had not read in his averted 


eye the contempt he felt for the traitress who. 


had made him an aimless man, ere he had 
fully entered upon man’s life: nor he, i 


less.” 

When Wilton had completed his toilet, he 
joined the gay group in the drawing-room, 
and was gladly welcomed home by old friends 
and young companions. Here an old fox- 


hunter asked him if he had forgotten how to. 


familiar intercourse with Helen. They lived 
altogether in the new mansion. There 
were the drawing-rooms, the company dining- 
room, which comanunicated by a door with 
the old family room so often mentioned, and 


, opened on the other side into a library ; and, 
raise her offered hand to his lips, and turn, 


except when Wilton sought Mrs. Winifred in 
her peculiar room in the old building, he never 
entered it; for his father’s room, the old fa- 
-vorite one, which Mr. O’Donnell could not 
give up even to please Helen, he of course 
never entered. But at length Twelfth Night 


nicame; and as the last of their friends left 
her false smile, the bitter jealousy that whis- | 
pered, ‘‘ This is the heir: my son is portion-, 


them, they fell back into old ways and hab- 
its, and with them came new trials to Wilton. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When they met again at meals in the old 
dining-room, with its wide hearth, its queer 





win a brush; there a blushing girl who, half-| steps, and door in the corner, there came 
a-dozen years before would have offered her, over Wilton’s heart the bitter loneliness which 
cherry lips for a kiss, now in all the grace-| had soepressed upon him in Paris; and be- 
ful bashfulness of dawning womanhood, ‘neath his cold unvaarying politeness Helen 
hoped, yet feared, to be noticed. felt that she was distrusted, and detected, and 
When Wilton retired to rest that night, he | that he despised her as worldly and unprin- 
acknowledged a reality in the blessings of cipled. 2 
friendship and kindliness among his fellow-|_ With his father, old habits of confidence 
men, that already began to melt the locked-| and love were completely restored, save on 
up sympathies of his kindly, though misgui-| one subject; and they were daily resuming 
ded nature. His room was in the third story more and more their old custom of occupy- 
of the new house, which he of course had ing themselves in the same pursuits. To 
been familiar with all his life, but had never Helen this was intolerable. Had she believ- 
inhabited; so that even in this retirement,|ed Wilton capable of the generous forbear- 
there was nothing especially calculated to re-| ance he really felt and was governed by, she 
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would yet have dreaded lest in some un- him, for he is so kind, so good, I cannot help 
guarded moment he might betray her to his|it; but, Wilton, I was not false to you: I 
father, and thus destroy her power; but she | married to save my father !”’ 

did not thus believe—she deemed it impos-| ‘ Your father ?”’ 

sible that he should know her as he did, and} ‘ Yes, Wilton—my father. When we 
not intend, when his time should come, to parted, I knew not the embarrassments his lav- 
unmask her. With these fears for herself, ish habits had plunged him into,—and fondly 
and her jealousy of Wilton as the heir, which ‘hoped to bend his mind to look favorably on 
amounted almost to hatred, mingled yet our wishes ere you returned. Soon after you 
another feeling—she could not bear that one, ' departed your father came: I loved him for 
who had passionately loved her, should now | your sake and welcomed him to our home. 
view her with cold and disenchanted eyes, Unfortunately he loved me: and my father, 
and she felt that she must yet endeavor to) in their intercourse, denied my engagement 
resume her sway, and urge him once more to you, and questioned me so sternly, with- 
from his home. Once more absent in anger out naming your father as connected with it, 





with his father, her path would at least be that, frightened and friendless, I wrote you 


° 
free from him, and for the rest she must only | 


hope that some fortunate circumstance would 
remove him from her son’s also. 


Actuated by these motives, she entered | 


that wretched letter which has entailed such 
misery on us both. When your answer arrived, 
it was shown to your father, and then, on his 
coming forward through my father, and as 


one snowy morning the room in which they |my lover, did I learn for the first time the 
usually met, (she had excused herself from | helplessness of my situation. I had denied, 
breakfast,) and found Wilton, as she expected, and caused you to deny, my engagement to 
alone ; his father being engaged in directing) you; and when I tried to tell my father how 
some out of door operations: Wilton, with his|averse my heart was to these nuptials, I 
habitual politeness, placed a chair for her near |learned that but for your father’s generosity, 


the fire. She did not accept it, but stood 
for a few moments gazing fixedly athim. The 
scrutiny was not pleasant; and he turned 
rather aside, and seemed to seek a book which 
had dropped from his hand before her en- 
trance. She spoke, it was only to call his 
name in her low, sweet tones. He replied 
not. She again uttered his name, and the 
tone of reproachful tenderness was irresisti- 


‘mine would have long since been the inmate 
lof a prison. I felt the toils compass me 
around, and, at length, I gave my hand where 
no heart could go with it. I have since striven 
to love where love was become a duty. I 
thought I had learned ta be happy, for I 
thought of you as one who no longer suffered, 
and felt willing that you should believe me 
| 


false if you were happy; but since your re- 





ble. He turned: their eyes met; and, as if|turn, your cold contempt maddens me, and I 


impelled by feelings she could not master, 
she fell at his feet, exclaiming, ‘“ Forgive 
me, Wilton, all the cruel wrong I have done 
you!” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” he replied, 
with an effort at composure; for her looks, 
her tones, her streaming eyes, almost mad- 
dened him. 

“Oh, speak not thus coldly!” she uttered 
rapidly. ‘I could bear the curse of my own 
blighted youth and happiness, but not that 
you should despise me !”’ 

“Your blighted happiness, Helen!’ he 
exclaimed; ‘what do you mean? Do you 
not love’’—he paused, hesitated, and then 
said—‘ your husband ?” 

‘‘Yes—yes,” she said falteringly, “I love 


feel I must regain at least your pity or die.” 

Wilton gazed on her with looks that seemed 
to read her very soul. At length, in tones 
full of horror, he said, ‘“ Helen! is this the 
truth—the very truth?” 

With tears of passionate earnestness, she 
replied, “ As I live it is the truth!” 

“Then God have mercy on me, for man 
has none !”’ he exclaimed; and rushing from 
the house, despite the fast-falling snow, he 
sprang on his horse, which had just been 
brought to the door, and rode madly onward 
in the storm. 

Helen had not anticipated such an outburst. 
She had thought of Wilton as still the boy 
whom she could mould to her purposes, and 
felt alarmed at the possible consequences of 
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her treachery. Nevertheless, when her hus- 
band entered, in less than half an hour, her 
usual self-command had composed all traces 
of agitation, and she was able to meet him 
with her usual soft and quiet manner. He 
inquired for Wilton. She said he had ridden 
forth. He took it for granted that Wilton 
had gone to a neighbor’s, where both were 
engaged to a bachelor dinner: so, seating 
himself beside her, he said playfully,‘ ‘ Well, 
as he has gone to Turner’s, I will even stay 
at home with you; this snow-storm is ex- 
cuse enough for an old fellow like me.” 
Helen was well pleased that he did not 
follow Wilton: it deferred at least the evil 
hour; but it was no easy task for her, prac- 
tised as she was in dissimulation, to converse 
with her husband in the easy manner habit- 
ual to her; and she was relieved when, just 
after dinner, a summons to the nursery en- 
abled her to quit him without suspicion. Here 


she sat pondering deeply on the events of 


the morning, and the possibilities of the fu- 
ture, until the twilight deepened into gloom. 
At length she was startled by the rapid tread 
of a horse: it stopped suddenly: her heart 
throbbed audibly; and such was her agita- 
tion, that for a moment she could not even 
think. Her apartment, it will be remember- 
ed, was above the old dining-room. She 
heard the outer door open and Wilton’s step 
on the floor. Words were spoken ; the tones 
were hasty, earnest, abrupt; she laid her 
sleeping boy in his cradle and ran quickly 
down the old stairs in the corner of the room. 
The door was slightly ajar: Wilton stood ia 
the middle of the room; his hand in the 
breast of his coat. His father had risen from 
his seat, and stood transfixed with astonish- 
ment, as Wilton poured forth his bitter re- 
proaches. 

‘‘T had told you I loved, and that my love 
was returned; yet you sought her hand and 
leagued with her father to buy what you could 
not win. Had this wrong been done me by 
another, I would have avenged it on him, but 
it is my father! Since he who gave me life 
has rendered it worthless, nought remains but 
death.” 

As he spoke, he drew forth a pistol and 
placed the muzzle to his head: at the same mo- 
ment his father sprang forward, and wrenched 
the pistol round, exclaiming, ‘“ Have mercy 


on my gray hairs!” The pistol went off at 
the instant he seized it: the ball entered his 
eye, and he fell dead at his son’s feet! 

At the same moment Mrs. Winifred rushed 
in from the pantry door, screaming, ‘‘ Wilton 
what have you done! My child! my mas- 
ter! my dear master!’ and flinging herself 
on the floor by Mr. O’Donnell, endeavored 
to raise and revive him. But life was ex- 
tinct. Wilton sank down stupified at this 
unexpected result. He seemed incapable of 
motion, and only uttered almost unconscious- 
ly the words, “I have killed him!’ The 
shock was so great—his grief and horror so 
intense, that he seemed not toremember that 
he might be held to answer for the deed. 

The servants crowded in, and Helén was 
found insensible on the stairs, where she had 
fallen. She was removed to bed. In a few 
minutes the steward and overseers were on 
the spot, and messengers were dispatched to 
the neighbors. On the arrival of a magis- 
trate, Wilton was removed to another room, 
and placed uhder guard to await legal inves- 
tigation. Hs seemed indifferent to all that 
concerned himself, and submitted at once to 
what was ordered. 

The next day the coroner’s inquest was 
held. Mrs. Winifred’s evidence was directly 
against Wilton, and the evident reluctance 
with which it was given made it the more 
forcible. Mrs. Q’Donnell was too ill to be 
examined. The verdict was wilful murder 
on the part of Wilton. He was taken to 
prison. Before the examining court Helen 
appeared. She testified that she heard high 
words from Wilton—that she rushed down 
the stairs—saw Wilton draw the pistol— 
heard her husband’s exclamation, and saw 
the pistol fired: but she suppressed the seizing 
of the pistol by her husband, and Wilton’s 
pointing it at himself! Wilton was fully 
committed for trial, amid the execrations of 
the whole community. There was some- 
thing so fiendish in the unprovoked murder 
of a parent, that we cannot wonder at the 
abhorrence felt for the murderer. Nor did 
he attempt any exculpation of himself. In 
fact, excitement, horror, remorse, (for he felt 
that his father’s death truly lay at his door, 
though not in the manner it was believed,) 
rendered him incapable of judging for him- 





self, and he had no friend to think or act for 
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him. Before his return, Trevor had been: 


summoned back to England, as the heir pre- 


sumptive to his noble uncle, who had lost his | 


only son. All Wilton’s other friends were 
still more the friends of his father. 

Mrs. Winifred, who, although she could 
not avoid giving testimony which bore most 
hardly upon him, still could not believe him 





what he had actually done, would have been 
enough to destroy him, even had he not felt 
so acutely as he did, that he was an object 
of abhorrence to all whose good opinion he 
valued, for that of which he had not been 
guilty. 

His kind friend tried to rouse him with the 
hope of life; but it was in vain. He visited 


guilty, was debarred from any intercourse | him constantly, and was soon convinced that 
with him, from the fact of her being a wit- | poor Wilton was more sinned against than 


ness against him. 


She was, however, per- | sinning; but when he would urge on him that 


mitted to send him clothing, and she sent | ‘he should make exertions and prepare for his 
with it his mother’s bible, as the only solace | | defence, and endeavor to exculpate himself 


she could offer him. 
return to prison, 
yielded to the disease which had been op- 
pressing him since the fatal morning of his 
conversation with Helen, and he lay for days 
in the raving delirium of brain fever. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A week passed away. Wilton had receiv- 
ed the necessary medical attendance from 
the honest old Scotch physician who had 


known and loved him from childhood, and | 
who could not help saying it was half a pity 
to save his life, poor fellow, for the hangman 


to take it. When Wilton came to himself, 
however, he was a changed person. He de- 
clared to the Doctor, who, after awhile, spoke 
to him on the subject always uppermost in 
their thoughts when together, that he had 
not intended to kill his father, and that it was 
in the endeavor to save him from suicide, 
that his father met his death. Of the causes 
which had led him to the rash attempt, he 
said nothing, nor did he seem desirous to 
live. In fact, his whole demeanor was un- 
complaining and hopeless; nothing could an- 
imate him. The only wish he seemed to 
have, was that he might see Trevor before 
his death. ’Ere many weeks passed, it was 
evident that this gratification would not be 
his. The exposure on that terrible day to 
the storm, the neglect of the cold taken, for 
so many days, fastened it upon his lungs; 
and it become evident to his experienced phy- 
sician, that, without some great change, he 
would not live to meet his trial. Such a 
change could not be expected, for the utter 
depression from his grief and remorse for 





Immediately after his! from this horrible charge, he would reply 
the over-worked frame} mournfully: 


““Why should I desire to live: 
life has nothing to offer but remorse ; for my 
headstrong passion caused my father’s death, 
although I did not seek it. I am willing to 
live through my appointed time, even though 
it should bring me still farther degradation ; 
but I thank God, I shall not now, as then, be 
without hope in the future. God has been 
merciful to me, and I now kindly wait his 
will.” 

He was permitted the use of pen and pa- 


per; and, as he now was fully assured that 


Trevor would not return during the short time 
it was likely he should live, he drew up for 
him a full statement of the intercourse be- 
tween Helen and himself—the letters that 
had passed between them, and the feelings 
that had prompted his remaining so long 
abroad; he went on to narrate what had oc- 
curred after his return home; the affectionate 
manner of his father, and the return to old 
habits which had characterised their inter- 
course; then that conversation with Helen; 
his being compelled, despite his will, to give 
credence to her tale, and the state of frenzy 
in which he fled from the house on that fa- 
tal morning. He went on thus: ‘I rode I 
knew not whither, until some time before 
night-fall, I found myself on the brink of an 
overhanging precipice, beneath which the 
swollen river rushed murkily on. I had, from 
the time you left me in Paris, my dear Tre- 
vor, been much in the habit of indulging in 
so called philosophical speculations, and had 
convinced myself that no one was accounta- 
ble for suicide, except so far as he might in- 
jure others by his death. It was no wonder, 
then, that at this moment, I felt a friend was 


|near, and was about to make a fatal plunge, 
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when a negro, whose hut in a cluster of pines | doubt, or even to have any feeling but that 
I had not noticed, suddenly ran out. I drew/of submission to an Almighty Being: and, 
back my horse from the leap, and striking my | though for many long days and weary nights 
spurs into his sides, sped in an opposite di-| my submission was a hopeless cne; yet, the 
rection. I know now—forI have probed the | light hath shone upon the darkness; comfort 
depths of my own sinful heart, and I wish}hath come even tome. I feel that I, too, 
not to deceive you—that, in what followed, I) have a hope for eternity, such as my dear 
was actuated as much by revenge as despair. | father had long since made his own. I look 
I remember riding the most direct way home-| forward with humble trust to rejoin him in 
ward, passing by the steward’s house where |the light of perfect day. I do not think 
I had left my pistols the day before, when we | I shall live to meet my trial; and my only 
had been shooting at a mark, going into the | earthly wish is, to see you once more. I do 
house and taking one out of the box and pla-| not see that it would benefit the dead to let 
cing it in my bosom. I met no one, nor was'| my unhappy story be known; nor would I, to 
I an instant in the house; for I knew where | gratify the curiosity of the world, and perhaps 
the case had been put. I remounted, and I gain some commiseration for my own fate, 
can now recall the fiendish exultation I felt, | ‘blight the young life of that unfortunate in- 
as I thought how bitterly my death by my fant, the only one left to bear our name, by 


own hand would avenge me on my father. | making public the cruel falsehood of his mo- 
Oh, God! the horrible “revulsion of feeling, |ther. No! let him live respectéd, so far as 


when I saw him dead at my feet, and knew! depends on me, and only to my dear old 
he died to save me. 1 have but indistinct) nurse, Winifred, do I wish this painful his- 
recollections of what passed afterwards. I! tory to be told. I do desire, in the most au- 
heard myself branded as a murderer, and I thentic manner, to declare my innocence of 
could not deny it; for 1 felt myself guilty and the intent to take my father’s life; but with 
accursed—a second Cain, yet worse! when the motives which led me to attempt my own, 
before the examining court, I could not com- lthe world has nothing to do.” 

mand my ideas. | "fosited to speak, lest I| A week before the trial was to come on, 
should say what it might wrong the dead to’ and six weeks before Mr. Trevor’s arrival, 
utter; nor did I, indeed, come to a full con-| Wilton breathed his last in his solitary prison ; 
sciousness of my real situation, until after only cheered by the presence of the kind old 
the crisis of brain fever had passed. I then! Doctor, who remained with him until the last. 


could remember all I have now told you; and | Into his hands he committed his will and the 
I learned, too, what that wretched woman’s| letter to Trevor, from which the above ex- 


evidence had been. I truly forgive her; but, | tract is taken. To him, he also gave a de- 
oh, Trevor! can she forgive herself. If she | claration of his innocence of any intention to 
saw what she swore she saw, she must also|take his father’s life. On Mr. Trevor’s arri- 
have seen enough to exonerate me from the | val, he received the papers. Wilton had left 
charge of attempting my father’s life: she | all his property, (with the exception of a me- 
must have seen me point the pistol at myself! | mento to his friend, a legacy to the Doctor, 
What her motives may be for blackening me|and a provision for Mrs. Winifred,) to his 
more, if possible, than I deserve, 1 cannot | brother: and requested that Trevor might be 
tell; but at least she gives me back my faith| his guardian. 
in that dear father, who is, I honestly trust,| Mr. O’Donnell had also appointed Trevor 
receiving the reward of bie just life in this|and Wilton his executors: and as Cedar Farm 
world. I feel now that she was the sole plot-| (Mr. O’Donnell’s own estate) had been set- 
ter against my peace; and I trust Ido not de-|tled on Helen at their marriage, Wilton’s 
ceive myself in thinking that I pardon her as| property was nearly all the child inherited 
I hope to be forgiven myself. during his mother’s life. Very soon after 
“When, my dear Trevor, I recovered from | these events, the war of Independence com- 
my delirium, I found myself at once divested|menced. Mr. Trevor was, under any cir- 
of atheism. I saw too plainly the evidences | cumstances, compelled to return to England, 
of a ruling power in all that had occurred, to|and Mrs. O’Donnell agreed to the propriety 
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of his taking the boy with him, though only | 
three years old, whilst she remained, to se- 
cure, if possible, the property to her son, 
whichever side should prove victorious. 


influence it was permitted to exercise in the 
councils of the nation. The learned profes- 
sions, too, were represented most efficiently. 
Marshall, Washington and Wickham adorn- 
ed the bar; Blair and Buchanan the pulpit; 
and McClurg, as remarkable for his wit ané 
literary taste as for his professional talents, 
upheld the honor of the healing art. In this 
society Helen was distinguished. Her won- 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs. O’Donnell remained at Oatlands for a 
few years longer; but a residence there be- 
came so distasteful to her, as to compel a re- derful beauty, still in admirable preservation, 
moval. The painful circumstances attending het manners and accomplishments, rendered 
the deaths of father and son, caused many to | her house attractive to young and old; and 
recollect the rumors which had existed before thus did she wish it to be, for she desired, 
Wilton went to Europe, of his attachment to | ardently, that her son should find it too plea- 
this lady; and, although Mr. Trevor strictly Sant to exchange it for Oatlands. The first 
kept Wilton’s confidence, and in obedience | few months after his arrival, he was easily 
to his wishes, had even forced himself to | induced to delay going there; and when at 
show her the outward respect and observance, |/ength Helen, in compliance with his earnest 
which, as his ward’s mother, seemed her due, | €ntreaties, accompanied him thither, she eas- 
yet there was not wanting many a keen re-/ily managed to induce him to give but a day 
mark, or slighting look, which gave the alarm | to an inspection of the farm, and to return 





Sate 


to her guilty conscience ; and finally, she de- 
termined to remove to Richmond, (then a mere 


village,) which, offering her the choice of, 


some change of society, yet afforded her the 
means of visiting her own or her son’s estate 
at pleasure. 

During the military movements in Vir- 
ginia, Oatlands was occasionally occupied by 
both parties. On the last of these occasions, 
it took fire in the new building, which was 
entirely destroyed; the old part being still 
left standing, though much defaced and in- 
jured. 

When the war was over, Mrs. O’ Donnell 
permitted the Steward to have such rough 
repairs put upon the house as might serve to 
render it habitable; but she had taken so 
great a dislike to the spot, that, although she 
sometimés visited it, she never stayed all 
night. She continued to reside at Richmond, 
which began, almost immediately after her 
removal thither, to grow into importance; and 
at the time young O’ Donnell returned, some 
years after the war was over, to reclaim his 
property, (to which, as he had been under 
age, there was no hindrance,) he found the 
society polished, talented and refined, to a 
degree that surprised him. Richmond was 
now the seat of Government of the State; 
and the Legislature of Virginia, composed of 
the first men in the commonwealth, in those, 
her palmiest days, was worthy the powerful 





home at night. 

Autumn, however, approached; and the 
time for his coming of age drew nigh. He 
announced his intention of celebrating it at 
Oatlands. His mother would gladly have 
opposed it: but too wise to make an opposi- 
tion without hope of success, she contented 
herself with delaying it until it was settled 
that they should go down about a week before 
his birth-day. They went; and each day 
was a living torture to Helen. Her son was 
now just about the age of Wilton at the time 
of his return from Europe. Their long sepa- 
ration had caused her, perhaps, to fancy a 
ereater likeness between the brothers, than 
really existed: for the difference between 
Redmond, (he bore his father’s name,) as he 
was when a child and as he now appeared, 
made it more easy to trace the resemblance 
to Wilton, than to the infant she had parted 
with. Helen had allowed her terror at Oat- 
lands to become morbid, and now she feared 
she knew not what. 

The morning of the birth-day came. Many 
of the old neighbors were invited to dinner, 
and also some friends from Richmond. They 
breakfasted in the old room; and, after break- 
fast, Redmond called his dogs as he was wont 
to do for hunting ; and, putting on his hunting 
accoutrements, took his fowling piece in his 
hand and was about to leave the room: Helen 
called him back. He returned and stood in 
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the door-way, with his gun resting on the 
floor. She reminded him of the company 
they expected, and begged him not to be late 
in returning. He smiled as he answered— 
‘‘Qh, I shall be back in time.”’ One of his 
pointers at the moment leaped up on him. 
‘‘Down Ponto,’’ he exclaimed: and as he 
spoke, the foot of the dog struck the trigger, 
and the unfortunate youth fell dead—his 
brains besprinkling his mother’s dress ! 

One scream, and she, too, fell motionless ; 
but when the servants raised her from the 
floor, they found she was not, (as they at first 
thought) dead. She breathed, and after a 
while, moved; but remained silent, though 
her lips moved inaudibly. Mrs. Winifred, 
who lived in the little cottage near the run, 
(now the miller’s house,) was sent for, and 
watched over her. All necessary duties were 
paid to the remains of the last of this unhap- 
py race, but Helen seemed unconscious of 
what was passing. She never appeared to 
notice anything, except the endeavor to put 
a cap on her head, or to induce her to get 
intoa carriage. These twothings she resist- 
ed; but in all else, she was passive. Mrs. 
Winifred remained with her until her death, 
which did not take place until after my father 
had removed to this house; and] can distinct- 
ly remember her when J was still able torun 
about, and used to play in the field on this 
side of that estate. She was a tall woman, 
very thin, always in black, and bareheaded, 
and her hair as white as snow. I do not 
think she lived many months after we came; 
but after her death, Mrs. Winifred came to 
nurse and take care of me, and told me all 
these things. She said that Mrs. O’ Donnell 
never spoke a word aloud after her son’s 
death; but frequently spoke toherself. After 
a long time, she found it was a single word 
that she uttered, and that word was “ Rr- 
TRIBUTION!” 





Hood, in his ‘“‘Ode to Rae Wilson, Esq.,” 
thus hits off the super-sanctimonious— 


A man may cry Church! Church! at ev’ry word 
With no more piety than other people— 

A daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because it keeps a cawing from a steeple. 





THE MAID 0° COQUET SIDE. 


Air—The Lass o’ Gowrie. 


By Coquet Side there dwelt a maid, 
The fairest girl that e’er was seen, 
Her locks in dark black tresses strayed 

Aboon her sparkling hazel ’een. 


Her broo it was sae white and fair, 
Might rival with the drifted snaw ; 

Mang a’ the bonnie lassies there 
She was the bonniest of them a’. 


To hear her speak, to see her smile, 
To gaze upon her lovely face, 

I’ve aften walked for mony a mile 
‘To meet her at the trysting place— 


Where we've sae often side by side, 
O’er Coquet’s bonnie banks and braes, 
Frae morning-noon till even-tide 
Spent thus our early happy days. 


SHALL VERSUS WILL. 


To The Southern Literary Messenger, 
Your Petitioner Suat humbly represents,— 


That Your Petitioner knows not where he 
can look, if not to you, for redress of the 
grievances he has now to complain of: That 
his place and powers have been lawlessly 
usurped by his twin brother, WILL, to an ex- 
tent which threatens your Petitioner almost 
with banishment from the English Language. 
Both he and his said brother are signs of the 
future tense in grammar: but the occasions 
on which each of them is to be employed, 
are unmistakeably settled by ancient usage ; 
and are almost as distinct as the uses of the 
present tense and the future tense. The res- 
pective provinces, or functions, of SHALL 
and Witt are determined clearly, though 
clumsily, by an old grammarian, in these 
lines : 


“Tp the first person, simply SHaut foretells ; 
In W111 a threat, or else a promise dwells : 
SHALL in the second and the third daes threat; 
WILL simply, then, foretells the future feat.” 


That is, in the second and third person, we 
change offices; SHALL performing what was 
in the first person Writ’s office, and Witt 
performing that which was SHALL’s office. 
More plainly it may be said,—S#att, in 
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the first person, expresses intention, expecta- 
tion, or desire: as, “I shall go to market to- 
morrow’—‘ We shall all be dead in a few 
years’’—‘ We shall meet again, I hope.” — 
Witt, in the first person promises or threat- 
ens: as “I will pay younext week” —* I'll 
knock you down, if you do so.”’—TIn the sec- 
ond or third person, on the contrary, SHALL, 
promises, threatens, or commands: as “ Be a. 
good child, and you shall have some cake” — 
“ Whoever violates the law, shall be punish- 
ed”—* You shall do this work.’ But W111, | 
in the second and third persons, only pre- 
dicts: as, “It will rain to-night”—*« I’m 
afraid he will die’’—‘ They will be married | 
next month’’—*‘‘ The debate will end to-mor- 
row.” 

Yet, although the proper places and offices 





soon, we will make a poor crop’ —* We will 
always be happy to see you at our house.” 
In all of which instances, your Petitioner 
humbly submits, he was clearly entitled to 
the places most unjustly occupied by WI. 

But your Petitioner’s feelings were never 
so often agonized by manifold wrongs, as du- 
ring the session of the Reform Convention, 
in Richmond, one or two years ago. In that 
luminous body, a gentleman from the West 
hardly ever had occasion for the first person 
(singular or plural) of the future tense, but 
he used my aforesaid brother, in my place. 
You might constantly hear such sayings as, 
“If we do not get on faster, we will be here 
six months longer’—‘ When will I be al- 
lowed to speak ?’’—*‘ I will probably vote for 
the proposition’’—‘‘ Power which I will never 


of your Petitioner and his said brother liave | be willing to confer’’—‘ The provision still 
thus been defined for ages, so as tobe known) remains in the report, and we will still have 
and respected by all faithful speakers of the; to act upon it.” 

English tongue,—there has of late widely| This bad usage has now crept down from 
prevailed in the Commonwealth of Virginia, | the mountains to Eastern Virginia, whose di- 
if not in other Southern States, a practice of alect was once, more correct. Even the Ex- 
employing Witt where it is your Petitioner’s aminer newspaper, commonly remarkable for 
time-hallowed and exclusive right to be em-|the purity of its English, lately had an edi- 
ployed. There is reason to believe that this; torial upon the decease of an eminent come- 


encroachment on your Petitioner’s rights orig- | dian, in which the sentence, ‘ But neither as 


inated in Scotland, or in the north-east of 'Prince or peasant—quack or flunkey—man, 
Ireland; since the Scottish people, (even! god, or devil—will we laugh at him any 





writers of note among them,) and the north- 
ern Irish, have been observed thus to mis- 
employ Wit. for SHati. The great Doctor 
Chalmers has more than once been guilty of| 
this outrage upon grammatical justice. In one 
of his eloquent Astronomical Discourses, he 
says, ‘I will not regret it, if I have familiarized 
the minds,” &c. And in one of his sermons 
on The Depravity of Human Nature, he 
says, ‘I will not be able to convince you,” 
&c. In Western Virginia, where that shrewd 
and thrifty race called ‘Scotch-Irish’ are 
mostly settled,—even about Lexington, the 
Cohee Athens—your Petitioner is well nigh 
discarded altogether, for his wi//-ing, if not 
ambitious brother. It is quite common there 
to hear ladies, lawyers, preachers, and pro- 
fessors, when they by no means intend to 
bind themselves—when they do not mean to 
promise or threaten, but merely to signify a 
»resent expectation or intention—say ‘“ Per- 
haps I will see you at church to-morrow’ — 
“I’m afraid I'll be sick” —‘‘If it don’t rain 


more.” When your Petitioner saw that, Ce- 
sar’s exclamation “ Et tu Brute !’’—would 
have burst from his lips, had the power of 
speech been given him. 

There is a corresponding misuse of Would 
for Should, which calls alike for redress. But 
your Petitioner trusts that if his wrongs be 
done away, those of his kinsman Should will 
soon be ended. 

The whole English world has laughed at 
the Frenchman, who on falling out of a boat 
exclaimed, in great terror, “Oh, I vil get 
drowned! Nobody sall help me out!” But 
those of whom your Petitioner has been com- 
plaining, and who probably have laughed as 
loudly as any at the Frenchman, are as much 
in the wrong as he was in the first half of his 
outcry—bating his v for w. 

To you, sir, as Literary Censor of Virginia 
and the South, your Petitioner hopefully ap- 
peals for protection against any further repe- 
tition of the wrongs herein set forth. He 





proposes that you require of all offenders in 
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the premises to get by heart and repeat every 
morning at breakfast, for one month, the four 
lines of homely verse above quoted: and if 
any of them afterwards violate the rule there- 
in laid down, oblige him to learn and repeat 
in like manner for another month, the prose 
paraphrase thereof which follows the verses. 
And your Petitioner will ever pray, &c. 


SHALL. 





SAPPHO’S ODE TO VENUS. 


A LITERAL RENDERING. 


Daughter of Love! the foam-born—the immortal— 
The many-throned—to thee I make request; 
Oh, queenly one! let not distresses startle, 
Nor sorrows rend my breast. 


But hither come as erst: my low-breathed yearning 
Reached heretofore, thine ear bent earnestly ; 
And from thy father’s radiant mansion turning, 
Thou hastenedst unto me. 


Thy chariot thou didst yoke, and on quick pinions 
Thy proud birds sped: with plumage floating fair, 
Downward they swept to earth’s obscure dominions, 
Through the serene mid-air. 


And thou, oh, blesséd one! with smiling gladness 
Upon thy brow of fadeless beauty wrought, 
Didst urge the reason of my heavy sadness— 
And why thine aid 1 sought ;— 


And what I craved to soothe my mind’s distraction,— 
How love’s entanglements detained me still: 
— Tell me, my Sappho, who by wrongful action, 
Hath dared to work thee ill? 


‘For if he flies, my speed shall overreach him, 
Instead of gifts received,—he shall bestow; 
And if he love not, 1 will straightway teach him— 
Though thou his love forego.’ 


Come thus again!—and let corroding passion 
Re henceforth borne forevermore away ; 
Fulfil my spirit’s struggling invocation, 
And be my constant stay. 


VoL. XIX—6 





DESTINY OF RUSSIA. 


It is proposed, in the following pages, briefly 
to set forth what seems the probable destiny 
of the Russian empire, as it may be gathered 
from the experience of the past and the march 
of present events. If to many, the conclu- 
sions at which we shall arrive seem startling 
and improbable, to the eye of the philosophic 
peruser of history and the critical observer 
of the present, they will appear but too evi- 
dent. The annals of mankind, from the flood 
to the establishment of empire in the wilds of 
the New World, have never presented such a 
spectacle of gigantic, yet symmetrical great- 
ness as that now exhibited by Russia. No other 
nation which has yet played a part on the 
great stage of time, has possessed propor- 
tions so colossal, a foundation so deep, so solid 
and so lasting, or a spirit of conquest so un- 
satiated and untiring in its march. Rome, 
in the palmiest hours of the old republic, when 
every day was heralded in by some new ad- 
dition to its wide, extended dominion, never 
moved in the path of acquisition with a more 
steady and unswerving pace than has Russia 
for the last two hundred years. Itis the duty 
of the statesman and the historian, reasoning 
from the past and present, to trace out the 
destiny of nations: we do not arrogate to 
ourselves such titles as these, or claim that 
a larger portion of the prophet’s ken has been 
given to us than to others; but even the 
humblest individual may read when the scroll 
is laid before him—may obtain a glimpse of 
the future when its portals are so widely 
opened. Since the beginning, the condition 
of the world has never presented such a field 
for speculation, nor has the veil of the future 
been so lifted up to the view of mortals, as 
now. ‘Coming events cast their shadows 
before,’ and the mighty destiny of the Rus- 
sian empire is foreshadowed in the miserable 
blindness and lifeless energy which weigh 
like a mildew upon the heart of Western 
Europe. The prophecy of Napoleon is about 
to be fulfilled: from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Northern Ocean, Europe must soon fall 
under the Sclavonian sway, and that, too, 
possibly, before the sod covers the remains of 
men now living. It is remarked by Lieuten- 
ant Lynch, that the spirit of the present Sul- 
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tan is saddened hy gloomy forebodings of his 
own and his country’s fate; and well may 
this be so; the embrace of the Northern 
Bear is already closing round him, and the Mos- 
lem rule and the Moslem faith will soon per- 
ish altogether beneath the Muscovite sword. 

When the Roman empire in the West, en- 
ervated by luxury and prosperity, was finally 
crushed towards the close of the fifth century, 
by the vast hordes of barbarians who poured 
down in countless masses from their North- 
ern hives, the world seemed enveloped in a 
weight of barbarism from which it would 
never be able to emerge. But the barbari- 





ans, separating into various nations, embraced | 
the manners, customs and laws of the con-| 
quered, and civilization once more began to| 
raise its head from the ruins of the Roman 
world. What are now the nations of Europe 
were then formed; and the course of civili- 
zation from that time forward has been one 
of steady advance. At the time when the 
earth was shaking under the crash of the fall- 
ing empire, there existed, deeply immersed 
in the Northern and Eastern wilds of Eu- 
rope, a savage and hardy tribe of barbarians 
who had never crossed the confines of Rome ; 
and whose very existence was unknown, 
until they were accidentally encountered by 
the Huns in their great migration from Asia to 
the banks of the Danube. These barbarians 
were the Russians. This encountering of 
them by the Huns is the only notice we have 
of them through history for many ages, save 
now and then a casual mention of the name, 
unconnected with events. For centuries they 
continued in comparative barbarism; grow- 
ing up unnoticed, scarcely ever heard of, and 
taking no part in the great events which were 
ever agitating the nations of Western Europe ; 
until near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when, at length, the great genius of 
Peter broke like a rising sun over the night 
of semi-barbarism, and taught the world the 
existence of an infant, but mighty empire. 
Piercing at a glance the destiny which fate 
had marked out for his country, he gathered 
up its huge proportions, and hurled at once 
its vast bulk into the scale of civilization. 
Since then the course of Russia has been one 
of rapid and almost unparalleled progress ; 
and, at the present moment, it is the most 








powerful nation on the surface of the globe, 


and is destined, in all human probability, to 
destroy, or gather to itself, all the govern- 
ments of the Old World. Nor does it require 
any gift of prescience, or any supernatural 
wisdom, to discover this, the foreshadowed 
destiny of Russia in the coming future. The 
scroll is spread out, and ‘he who runs may 
read;’’ and the infatuated blindness which 
veils the eyes of European statesmen is 
wholly unaccountable, unless it be, indeed, 
that Providence has so ordered it for the more 
speedy accomplishment of its own decree. 
While the Muscovites have been laying the 
foundations of their empire, and pursuing a 
gradual but steady path to greatness, the 
other nations of Europe, embracing at its fall 
the manners and luxuries of Rome, have 
risen far more rapidly ; have run, some of 
them, splendid careers; have reached the 
weakness and the tottering of old age; and 
are now standing on the brink of revolution 
and of ruin. 

One great, and perhaps the chief cause of 
the greatness which has been reached by 
the Russian empire, of its substantiality, and 
of its still continued increase, is the long ages 
which were occupied in firmly establishing 
and consolidating the foundation upon which 
its colossal fabric has been reared. No na- 
tion can exist long, unless it has a solid and 
cemented foundation. It is an eternal law 
of nature that all things which continue for 
any great length of time, must be slow and 
gradual in their growth. If we but look 
around us, every object which meets our 
gaze adds but another proof that nature has 
no law more fixed and unalterable than this : 
if we look at the vegetable kingdom, we find 
that the giant oak of the forest often grows 
for ages, and continues centuries before de- 
cay has finally sapped its roots; while the 
mushroom, which springs up in a single night, 
is quickly destroyed in the heat of the morn- 
ing sun: and so it is with nations. If we 
survey the history of the world, it will be 
seen that the existence of every nation has 
been in exact proportion to the time and toil 
taken in laying the basis of its fabric—that 
those which have advanced with slow and 
steady steps, have enjoyed the longest ex- 
istence and exerted the most controlling in- 
fluence over the affairs of men; whilst on 
the other hand, those which have sprung up, 
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as it were, like the mushroom, how great 
soever their momentary power might be, 
have had but a fleeting and ephemeral ex- 
istence, and have gone down as suddenly as 
they rose. Whether we survey the ancient 
or the modern world, the same invariable 
workings of this law are exhibited. The 
Assyrian empire, so far as we are able to 
glean from the mists and obscurity of such 
high antiquity, rose gradually from the del- 
uge, and occupied ages in reaching the final 
acme of its glory under the reign of Semi- 
ramis; and it enjoyed an existence in pro- 
portion to the moderation of its growth, even 
despite of all the fiery and mercurial pas- 
sions which, proverbially, have ever swayed 
the inhabitants of the oriental world. Egypt 
and Rome furnish striking examples. Rome 
owed the long period of its history, from its 
first appearance as a little village on the banks 
of the Tiber, to the burial of its last relic in 
the final seige of Constantinople—to the time, 
labor and perseverance which was taken to 
establish, perfect and unite its government 
before it aspired to the dominion of nations: 
for it will be remembered, that not until the 
First Punic War, several centuries after its 
foundation, did Rome emerge from the the- 
atre of Italy. The Chinese empire is per- 
haps the longest lived, of which history gives 
us any record; and it is true we have no ac- 
curate means of knowing the time it did oc- 





fleeting career, then perished as they came. 
Alexander, within the short space of his own 
life, conquered and matured a mighty em- 
pire, but ten years after his death that em- 
pire was a heapof ruins. Immense empires 
were reared by both Timour and Attila; yet 
their growth had been too sudden, and at 
the death of each, the whole evanescent fab- 
ric melted away. Descending from ancient 
to modern times,* we find the same propor- 
tionate period of existence. The long peri- 
od that France has been a kingdom is the 
consequence of the time which was consum- 
ed in its foundation while Gaul remained a 
province of Rome: and the French Govern- 
ment may continue until hid under the loom- 
ing shadow of Russian greatness. ll know 
‘how gradual, yet steady and ceaseless has 
been the progress of the British empire. 
Nineteen centuries have rolled away since 
Julius Cesar first landed upon its shores, yet 
it did not attain the climax of its power until 
|it became involved in the stormy scenes 
which closed the last and ushered in the 
|present century: and although from a mul- 
titude of concurrent causes, the last hour of 
British dominion is rapidly approaching, as 
yet it is still great and powerful. But it has 
_been reserved for the present century, to 
show forth to the world the most terrible ex- 
ample—the most convincing proof of the in- 
stability of all power, howsoever great, if not 





cupy in acquiring its present stature, but if, built upon a deep and time-cemented foun- 


we may judge from the character of its peo- 





dation. Not a half century has yet passed 


ple, its growth must have been slow andjby since the superhuman intellect of Napo- 
gradual in the extreme; and as a conse-|leon erected on the ruins and carnage of the 
quence, the Chinese historians trace a regu-| Revolution, one of the most magnificent and 
lar record of their existence, as a nation, so' gigantic empires that has stamped the page 
far back, as to raise in the skeptical mind a of history. In the year 1804, Napoleon was 
doubt of the Mosaic history of the creation.* crowned emperor of the French, and swayed 
But the proud republics that once chequered a sceptre that held Europe under its influ- 
the whole surface of Greece, where are they? ence: twelve years from that day not a ves- 
Their existence was brief as their rise was | tige of that mighty power was left; and he, 
rapid! They were erected, as it were, in a the master intellect of his race, was a chained 
single day; and the rising of the morrow’s prisoner on a lone, desolate and island rock. 
sun looked down upon their ashes! Athens The power of Napoleon was monstrous, per- 
swept like a brilliant meteor across the sky, haps exceeding that which has ever been 
and dazzled the earth with her splendor and| wielded by man: but in its formation, time 
glory ; yet but a little more than two centu- 

ries will embrace her rise, reign and fall. So, *Timour and Attila can harely be called either modern 
it was with all the Grecian States; they or ancient, but a link between. 


sprung at once to maturity, ran a bright, but| 1 We are not alone im this opinion. British historians 
now acknowledge the approaching downfall of the eim- 


* Vide Confucius and others. pire. Vide Alison, Hist. Eu. ch, xi, 
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was not given for its roots to spread, and it| 
quickly consumed away, leaving scarce a 
monument to mark where it once had been. | 
It does not require further illustration to prove | 
the unfailing presence of this law of nature. | 
The history of every nation, great or small, | 
since the exodus of Adam and Eve from the 


Garden, will but serve to add proof upon 
proof to what the most casual glance at the 
world around will abundantly show—that the 
stability of all earthly things is in exact pro- 
portion as their growth has been slow, regu- 
lar and natural. In reviewing the history of 
Russia, we will find, as has already been said, 
that no preceding nation has ever so com- 
pletely conformed to the requirements of this 
law—that no nation has ever reared the fab- 
ric of its greatness upon a foundation so 
deep, so solid, and so lasting. Its path to 


dominion has been steady and regular, yet, 


uninterrupted. Beginning its march with 
slow and toilsome steps, its pace has been 
gradually accelerating, but never for one mo- 
ment has paused. The tide of advance at 
first was scarcely perceptible, yet it swept 
onward, and during the last two hundred 
years the rapidity of its progress has had few 
parallels in history. Even its very defects 
and apparent misfortunes, have been of 
greater benefit than victory to others. So- 
bieski burned Moscow more than five hun- 
dred years ago; but the Russian confines 
now embrace almost the whole territory over 
which Sobieski held sway. Charles XII. de- 
stroyed Peter’s army of eighty thousand men 
on the field of Nerva; but he taught the 
half-civilized Czar the art of war, and poured 
out a fearful retribution on the plains of Pul- 
towa. Moscow has again been burnt, by a 
greater than Sobieski; yet Napoleon and his 
empire have passed like a comet away, and 
Russia remains far mightier than it was be- 
fore the star of Austerlitz arose. Under 
Peter the Great, the Russian empire made 
its first grand entree upon the stage of Eu- 
rope; and from that time until the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, bore a part in 
almost every considerable event of the great 
arena. That Revolution at last broke forth : 
and with the desolation of a tornado raged 
over Europe ; and while it gave irremediable 
wounds to every other nation on the conti- 
nent, seems to have been destined by Provi- 





dence as the instrument to prepare Europe 
for the Russian dominion. Almost every 
other power sunk mildewed and crushed be- 
fore this chilling curse—this bitterest vial, 
Almighty wrath has ever poured out upon a 
guilty and crime-ridden world. None of 
those nations have or will recover from the 
terrible blows inflicted upon their very vitals 
by this tremendous upturning of the human 
passions. This Revolution was the triumph 
of faction, anarchy and fanaticism, over gov- 
ernment, law and order: it was the upheav- 
ing of the wildest passions of human nature, 
bursting into a thousand fragments the social 
compact which had bound Europe for ages : 
withering and destructive has been its course ; 
and that course is not yet finished. The 
seeds of restlessness and discord were deeply 
sown in a fertile soil by the Revolutionary 
armies in their deadly march over the conti- 
nent: those seeds have sprung up with a 
fearful rapidity, and are now hurrying many 
a time-honored government toits grave. The 
day is not far distant when grim anarchy, 
with all its gloomy train of attendant evils, 
will break like a volcanic eruption over Eu- 
rope, spreading desolation and ruin around, 
and leaving all that sisterhood of nations, 
even more than now, weak, unresisting and 
powerless at the feet of the Czar, who waits 
but that appointed moment to make his last 
and eagle swoop. The opinions promulged 
by M. Kossuth during his late visit to this 
country, were not altogether so wild and un- 
founded as many supposedthem. That the 
institutions of most of the countries of Eu- 
rope are resting upon a shaking and rotten 
foundation, there can be no doubt: and the 
day is nearer than may be dreamed of, when 
the whole will be torn and shattered by a 
great revolutionary outburst. The train is 
already laid—the pile erected; it wants but 
the match to ignite the whole, and there will 
be a funereal pyre of nations. But there is 
little reason to believe that the grand result 
will be, as Kossuth and his followers seem 
wildly to hope, in the establishment of uni- 
versal republicanism. When the storm does 
come, every monarchy of Europe will with- 
out doubt be ruined; but they will all be 
gathered and consolidated finally under the 
more steady, more quiet, and for that reason, 
perhaps, the more happy rule of Russian 
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despotism. Not that despotism is a happier| dred millions, or one-fifth of the human race ; 
state than republicanism, but that it is far, indeed, by the increase since 1840, it already 
preferable to that turgid, ever-changing re-| possesses one-tenth. This enormous empire 
publicanism, of which alone the people of, enjoys the resources of every climate, from 








Europe would be capable. 

From the seven-fold heated furnace of the | 
French Revolution, Russia alone emerged 
unscathed and uninjured: and not only did, 
the empire escape unharmed from the tre- 
mendous struggle; but its power and influ- 
ence have since been actually doubled. Mr. 
Alison, in his “ History of Europe,” thus 
speaks on this subject. ‘It (the Russian 
empire) received its greatest development, 
from the French Revolution—the experi- 
ence acquired and the spirit called forth du-| 
ring the contest for its existence, doubled its, 
power: and the cloud which had hitherto 
overshadowed in obscure and gloomy gran- 
deur the North of Europe, now emerged like | 
the genius in the Eastern fable, an armed gi-| 
ant from the stroke of Napoleon.” Since its | 
fearful struggle with the intellect of Napo-| 
leon, it has occupied the first position on the | 
map of nations: while all others sank under | 
the influence of the unsparing pestilence, it) 
alone has risen up even more gigantic in 
statue than before. It is now beyond all’ 
question the most powerful empire on the | 
globe. It already contains within its bounds 
one-sixth of the earth’s entire surface! its 
whole extent is about six million seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand square miles; and as 
the earth is composed of but thirty-seven mil- 
lions, one-sixth at least is possessed by Russia. 
The population of Russia in Europe alone in 
1840, consisted of seventy millions; and in 
Asia, of more than fifteen millions more— 











the eternal ice and snow of the Frigid, to the 
olive and vine, and burning sun of the Tor- 
rid Zone. Throughout its southern portions, 
both in Europe and in Asia, vast and almost 
interminable plains abound, consisting of the 
richest and most arable soil in the world: the 
agricultural resources alone of the European 
division, are sufficient to supply forever the 
wants ofall mankind; and although from the 
associations connected with its name, Siberia 
is commonly considered as one of the most des- 
olate and dreary regions of the globe, yet 
this applies only to the northern part; the 
southern abounds in every production which 
characterises the oriental temperate zone. 
Says Mr. Alison: ‘‘ Formidable as the power 
of Russia is from the boundless extent of its 
territory and the great and rapidly increas- 
ing number of its subjects, it is still more so 
from the military spirit and disposition by 
which they are distinguished.” The Rus- 
sians, as was incontestibly proved in the ter- 
rific contest with France, are the best sol- 
diers on earth. The ruling passion of the 
race is insatiate love of war and conquest: 
but they never waste and weaken themselves 
by internal strife and discord, because all 
are equal—all alike dependent on and sub- 
missive to one absolute and uncontrolled 
will: and blindly and without question, they 
follow wherever that will directs, even though 
‘it be to inevitable death. No republican 
‘ideas even have or ever can penetrate within 
those wide extended borders, from the very 





amounting in all to eighty-five millions of hu- 
maa beings ; nor is it the number which compo- 
ses the most formidable characteristic of this 
vast multitude; it is the unyielding, undying, 
voiceless spirit of devotion to their emperor 
which actuates the whole mass as one man. 
It has been accurately calculated that, even 
at its present ratio of increase, the popula- 
tion of Russia doubles itself every half cen- 
tury—thus it will, in 1900, amount to one 
hundred and seventy millions. But if we 
make allowance for the increasing of the 


ratio of increase which must necessarily take | 


place, the number of its inhabitants in the 


year 1900, will be little less than two hun-| 


nature, both of the government and the in- 
habitants—all are equal save one; and with 
‘an eastern devotion they bow before that 
ONE as a superior being. Russia has now 
the finest and best appointed army in exis- 
tence; its standing army when the continent 
is wrapped in the profoundest peace, is far 
superior both in regard to numbers and dis- 
cipline, to that which any other monarch can 
equip in the extremest emergency of war: 
and at the slightest beat of the alarum drum, 
a countless host would spring forth as if by 
magic, with which all other nations com- 
bined might in vain attempt to compete, 

The Cossacks, who have already more than 
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once brandished their javelins over the capi-|to the earth, where few other squares could 
tal of France, are a nation of warriors, whose have stood: but, the mere force of their 
only trade is war from the cradle to the grave ; matchless discipline would have held the 
and who furnish to the Czar an inexhaustible Russian soldiery, where the powerful influ- 
supply of the most formidable cavalry—a ca- | ence of fear alone, held the British. In ad- 


valry before whom even the far-famed Cui-| dition to all that has been said, to add fuel to 


rassiers of the ‘Old Guard,” melted away like | their martial spirit, there is a universally re- 
— — page in ee — of that a | awe he Beto oe the Russian vo 
ul period, during which, France poured its | pire, that they are one day to conquer the 
legions over Europe, proves that the Russian world.* Every man believes it, as undoubt- 
soldier has no superior, and but seldom has | ingly, as the wandering Israelite looks for his 
had an equal. No army of ancient Rome, in|coming Messiah. And this general belief 
the most glorious days of the republic, ever will serve no little to accelerate the great 
exhibited more examples of stern, unyielding | event which must sooner or later come to 
heroism, than did the army of Suwarrow in | pass, at least in the Eastern hemisphere. 

Italy and Switzerland. Thesplendia legions} Since the accession of Peter the Great to 
of Napoleon, perhaps, while they lasted, the the throne of Russia in 1809, its mighty do- 
best the world has seen, met with a fierce | Minion has been constantly swelling. By his 
and terrible shock, wherever they encounter- | successes over the Swedes, several provinces 
ed these iron soldiers. The annals of man-|and the unlimited command of the Baltic, 
kind furnish the record of no bloodier and) were gained; and, by the unholy “treaty of 
more madly contested fields than those of) partition” with Austria and Prussia, was ac- 
Eylau and Borodino. At Eylau, for the first | quired the absolute possession of one-half of 
time, Napoleon’s army met that of Russia on| Poland, and the virtual government of the 





an unshared field; and for the first time, the 


the Eagle of Napoleon beheld the sun go. 


down on the crash and din of battle, without 
his accustomed scream of victory. Through- 
out the whole of that long and most terrible 
of wars, unparalleled instances are multiplied, 
of entire Russian battalions perishing to a man 
in their tracks—moveless as leaden statues 
amid the annihilating storm, until they re- 
ceived their leader’s order to retreat. The 
desperate stand of the ‘‘ English squares” at 
Waterloo, may be cited as an instance of 
equal bravery; but it was another cause than 
the deep devotion and matchless discipline of 
the Russians, which actuated them there— 
death or victory was their only alternative— 
they must stand firm and fast till night or the 
rescuing Prussian arrived, or all would be 
mercilessly massacred in a hopeless route; 
for, with singular infatuation or an unaccount- 
able oversight of one whose genius was infe- 
rior only to that of his great rival, Welling- 
ton, had placed his army in such a situation, 
that had a solitary one of those ‘“squares’’ 
wavered for a moment, instant, complete and 
irretrievable destruction was the inevitable 
result :* this, every man in that army knew; 
and this it was, that rooted those “squares” 
* Alison’s History of England. 


other. The very treaty of Tilsit, itself, where 
peace was dictated to him, served only in the 
end to aggrandize the Czar: and, in conse- 
quence of the late internal commotions and 
the revolt of Hungary, he now wields a power 
and control over Austria, surpassing that 
which Napoleon once swayed over those fee- 
ble descendants of the Cesars. But steady 
as has been the Russian march to empire in 
the West, no less steady and more rapid has 
it been in the East and South. The Turkish 
empire both in Asia and Europe, is rapidly 
falling to pieces: the greater part has already 
been conquered by the sword or the diploma- 
cy of its great northern neighbor; and the 


short, indeed, before the sceptre and the creed 
of Mahomet’s followers will be known only 
among bygone things. Already the eagle 
of Russian victory has circled over the plains 
of Persia and along the storied banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates: but a little while can 
elapse until the Russian and the Briton will 
meet in deadly encounter on the hallowed 
shores of the Ganges, amid the valleys and 
the jungles of India. The issue of that strug- 
gle, which must certainly take place at no 
distant day, cannot be doubtful. England, 
*Vide Napoleon's Review of the Battle of Waterloo. 





remnant must soon follow. The time will be. 
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declining in power and concentration, with 
a vast ocean of ten thousand miles rolling be- 
tween the government and the army, will 
scarcely be able to withstand the countless 
thousands, which Russia, at an instant’s warn- 
ing, can hurl down upon her through the fer- 
tile and tributary plains of Asia Minor. 
Tremendous as the power of Russia is, it is 
rendered still more startling from the present 
weak and enfeebled condition of Europe. 
During its whole history, from the fall of 
Rome up to the present century, the continent 
has never presented so degraded and forlorn 





a spectacle as now, in the very hour of its' 
utmost peril. Weak, disjointed and without 


Thus plainly and unmistakably, seems 
marked out the destiny of this mighty em- 
pire. History has incontestibly proved that 
for permanent stability and long-continued 
existence in a nation, a solid foundation and 
gradual rise, are absolutely necessary; and 
that Russia, beyond all others, has fulfilled 
the requirements of this immutable law; 
hence, even should the empire remain as it 
is, without further increase, it must continue 
long after the other nations of Europe have 


‘returned to primitive barbarism, or till the 


end of time. Russia has been shown to be, 
not only the most powerful nation now on 
‘the globe, but perhaps, that ever existed: 


concert, every monarch quaking on his throne, ‘is possessed of an inexhaustible mine of men, 


and the whole apparently on the eve of a 


great democratic outbreak, little resistance 
can be offered to the legions of the Czar. 
France, time-worn and decrepid with age, 
torn and riddled by the storms and revolu- 
tions which, for half a century, have beat on 
her devoted head, and unable to establish a 





money and natural resources; and, above all, 
is founded ona spirit of devotion in its inhabi- 
tants, never equalled in the history of the 
race. Itis situated between, and extends 
far into two continents, so that it may strike 
at pleasure upon both or either. The one 


‘continent, for many ages, has been filled with 


| *e . . . 
secure and permanent order of government, a weak and imbecile population, whom it can 


is fast sinking into the quiescent indifference 
of a nerveless despotism, and so is eminently 
liable to conquest. The British empire, over- 
whelmed by a mountain load of debt, suffi- 
cient to bankrupt the civilized world, with a 
turbulent Democracy in its midst, and from 
other causes unnecessary to mention, is hur- 
rying to its ruin. Austria is already depen- 
dent on, and virtually within the grasp of the 
spoiler: and, if she were not, is old, decayed 
and powerless. Prussia never has recovered 
and never will recover from the Simoom 
breath of the French Revolution. Anarchy, 
as ever, is rioting in faction-torn and defence- 
less Germany. Sweden is weak, indiffer- 
ent, and unworthy of notice; and the night 
of Gothic barbarism is closing round the once 
proud monarchies of Spain and Portugal. And 
the last, though far from the least evil, is, 
that they are all so widely separated, that 
even the ties of a common danger cannot 
unite them. Completely are they at the mer- 
cy of the Czar, and every day but renders 
them more so. The ‘Hour and the Man” 
alone are wanting; and the “Hour and the 
Man” are near at hand. The same bell 
which rings its requiem over the grave of 
Nicholas, will, in all human probability, toll 
the death-knell of European Governments. 








scatter and destroy in a moment; the other, 


by nations, either nerveless and ruined, or 


‘rapidly becoming so—the mere wrecks of 


their former greatness. With all this spread 
out to view, who can fail to trace the path of 
Russian destiny? The subjugation of Asia, 
from the Dardanelles to the mouth of the Gan- 
ges, from Kamschatka to the Persian Gulf, 
will be the first task, and will be speedily ac- 
complished: before another half century has 
rolled away, the whole of that vast continent, 
comprising the fairest portion of the earth— 
the cradle of arts—the scene of the advent, 
the death and resurrection of the son of God, 
will be overrun and conquered by its iron 
armies. Turning from the conquest of Asia, 
the disciplined millions will pour down 
with renewed vigor upon defenceless Eu- 
rope—those shadows of kingdoms passed 
away—and the Eastern hemisphere will bow 
to the supremacy of Russia. 

But there are other and far deeper causes 
than these, at work: there are moral causes 
working deep at the main-spring of human 
affairs, which are hurrying on these great 
events with a more unerring certainty. We 
are taught by the Bible, that before the end 
of time shall finally come, Christianity must 
universally reign; must cover the entire 
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world. No one can doubt that thousands of 
years must intervene before Christianity, 
through the common course of events, be- 
comes predominant in Asia or Africa. It is 
plain, their conquest by Russia will establish 


stillrequired. This is now no longer the case. 
With the single exception of the American 
wilds, the world is nearly full: when they 
become settled, as they shortly must, there 
will not be a spot of unsettled earth remain- 








the Christian religion in both these continents, |ing to be peopled; and the mission of man- 
in immense regions now sunk in pagan dark- | kind will be finished. There will be nothing 
ness, although it will be established by the|beyond. Hitherto, almost boundless regions 
sword. The question then arises, will it not have ever been open for the expansion and 
seem better, more consonant with the mercy of | | progress of man: but this can then no longer 
God, that Christianity be carried to these be- ibe; for he will be spread over every portion 
nighted regions, even by the sword, than that | ‘of the entire globe: and, God has so formed 
they be suffered to linger on for thousands of |human nature, that he will not permit it long 
years in heathenism? Wherever the sword to remain chafing in its bounds, after the final 
of Russia falls, the religion of Christ, abused |barrier has been reached. But it is the de- 
perhaps, but nevertheless, the germ will! cree of the Almighty, that Christianity shall 
spring up in its path. There can be no alter- universally prevail before the end of time. 
native; Christianity must become universal Countless ages must elapse before the usual 
by the arm of Russia, or it must, in many | course of events will bring it about; and if 
places, still be unknown for countless ages. ‘the fulness of time is already at hand, there 
There is, however, yet another cause at weeks; is, then, no alternative which we can see, 
which has fixed Russia as the instrument for save that it must come to pass through the 
the final establishment of the Christian reli-|instrumentality of Russian arms. The con- 
gion. However we may hurry on through quest of the East by Russia will, in all pro- 
life, regardless of the changes around us; | bability, fulfil another prophecy of the Bible; 
however we may lay the syrens’ song to our | ‘it will destroy the Moslem dominion, and re- 
soul, the sober thinker, when he pauses, must establish in Palestine the wandering tribes of 
see that all things are now indicating the |Israel. Thus all things, all causes, both hu- 
fulness of time—that the human race has} man and Divine, seem working together for 
nearly arrived at its goal. In the enlighten-|the same great end—the speedy supremacy 
ed portions of the globe, civilization has|of the Christian religion and the establish- 
reached its ultimatum. A few more steps, ment of Russian dominion throughout the 
and mankind would spurn the mortal coil; Eastern hemisphere. 

Deity has set upon them, and mount to the| It may be objected, that the United States, 
regions of the gods; and hence they can go| changing front as it is from the Atlantic to 
no further. God has fixed a limit for human /|the Pacific ocean, will soon be closely con- 
progress, saying, ‘‘thus far shalt thou go and |jnected with China, and will interrupt and 
no farther”: and that limit will be found in|check there the progress of Russia. We 
the civilization of the nineteenth century. | think this cannot be: the United States are 
Civilization rose immediately from the Del-|separated by a wide ocean from China, while 
uge, and reached its climax in the learning of | the situation of Russia must give it complete 
Egypt, and then disappeared. It was again}control whenever a Czar worthy of his posi- 
revived by Greece and Rome, attained a still|tion ascends the throne; and it will be re- 
higher point of perfection, then sank with the | membered that not only the nearest portions 
Western Empire. Once more it has arisen |of Asia to America, but part of America it- 
from the darkness of the Middle Ages, in the |self, belong to this very Russian empire. 
present century, to the highest point human-/| Yet, though the United States cannot check 
ity can grasp—and the end is near at hand. |the march of Russia, it will, in all probability, 
When civilization revived in Greece and in |as inevitably extend its domain over a hem- 
the Middle Ages, the world was comparative-|isphere. The republican institutions may 
ly new and its inhabitants few, and there! possibly change: but, whether under a re- 
were vast and then unknown regions to be|publican or monarchical government, the 
filled up; to accomplish which, progress was|sceptre of the American Continent — from 
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ecean to ocean, and from pole to pole, at no 
distant period, will be swayed by the Anglo- 
Saxon race; and the world will be divided 
into two immense empires. What then? 
Here we must pause—speculation itself can 
go no further—the problem becomes too great 
for other than Deity to solve. 





SOME LINES TO MR. N. P. WILLIS. 


BY MRS. DR. HICKS. 


I know thee aot, thou Fairy-petted man ; 
Thy path kas never intersected mine : 

High was thy fame ere my low life began, 
And all the poet craves, proud one, was thine. 


Oh! delicate of soul! all nature teems 

With wondrous treasures waiting thy command ; 
The forest opes for thee, the sunset gleams, 

And dainty flow’rets spring beneath thy hand. 


Heaven’s blue is more intense, her stars more bright, 
The moon’s sweet face is never veiled, to thee ; 

The morning flushes with a richer light, 

And nature smiles her favorite to see. 


She formed thee but to string the rarest pearls, 
And idly teange in amaranthine bowers ; 
Catching the beauties which each day unfurls, 
And the chameleon tintings of the hours. 


She formed thee not the busy race to run— 
Thy pinioas e’en in gold-dust shoald not trail, 
Nor falter ’neath a brazen, fervent sun, 

Nor strive against the tempest and the gale. 


She formed thee not for callous, northern climes, 
But in a gorgeous, generous, tropic lend, 
Luxuriantly to weave thy wreathéd rhymes, 
And scatter bouquets with thy lavish hand. 


To paint the broad magnolia’s sombre leaf, 
The sullen river in luxuriant flow, 

To gather sunbeams in a golden sheaf, 

And bind the summer blossoms, ere they go. 


To dive into the forest’s hidden heart, 

And open vistas with thy magic wand, 

And watch, with kindling eye, new beauties start, 
As though in ambush, at thy bare command. 


And o’er the odorous branches of young limes, 
And o’er the jasmine’s newly budding bowers, 
Lightly to fling thy poesy in rhymes, 

Linking thy thoughts with evergreens and flowers. 


Festooning rhymes in the deep aisléd woods, 
Hanging Linmortelles where the tendril swings ; 
Awaking echoes in the solitudes— 

Echoes, as when the Campanero sings. 


Yes, such thou seem’st to me, oh, wondrous one! 
The very pride of mother Nature's heart: 
Beloved in waywardness, thou darling son, 

And charming with the witchery of art. 


Vor. XIV—7 





A BELL(E) ADVENTURE. 


A queer little city is Pau, the recent place of 
imprisonment of Abdel Kader, in the district of 
Bearn, in the south-western part of France, 
and seldom visited by the tourist, though one 
may see there some interesting objects and 
drink there some very capital wine. It is 
the wine of Jurangon, much esteemed for its 
rare and delicate flavor, and quite as worthy 
of poetic celebrity as the Muscadine which 
sparkles in the verse of Mr. Longfellow. But 
it is not of the Jurangon, that I sat down to 
write, (though I drank a couple of bottles of 
it, with a purple-faced abbé at the hotel,) nor 
yet of Pau itself, with its fine old park and its 
Chateau of Henri 1V.—but of an adventure, 
which I had, many years since, during a ride 
between that city and Bordeaux, and which 
is yet very fresh in my remembrance. 

There were five of us in the diligence, as 
my note book informs me,—the abbé already 
mentioned, a young student on his return 
home from the University, a Bordeaux mer- 
chant with his daughter, a brown beauty of 
eighteen summers, and myself. We left Pau 
about daybreak. It required but little time 
to establish a footing of cosy familiarity be- 
tween us all, and the sun had scarcely light- 
ed up the finely-undulating country through 
which we were passing, before I had learned 
much of the history of my companions, and 
begun to divine the existence of a reciprocal 
tendresse between Monsieur, the student and 
Mademoiselle. But as this has nothing what- 
ever to do with the adventure I am to relate, 
and as those who have read thus far, in ex- 
pectation of a love-story, are doomed to dis- 
appointment, perhaps I had much better have 
not mentioned the fact at all. 

For many miles, our way lay along smiling 
and cultivated fields, and by orchards loaded 
with the autumnal apples, and though mea- 
dows, divided by hedges almost as luxuriant, 
though not so trimly clipped, as those I had 
seen in the county of Kent. The atmosphere 
was delightful and hung like a veil of soft 
drapery, to the south, over 


“The long waving line of the blue Pyrenees.” 


There was every thing to render my situ- 
ation agreeable—the bright sunlight and the 
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balmy air—the new sights that greeted my 
vision on every hand without, and des beaux 
yeux of Mademoiselle that beamed on me 
within—all but the monotonous roll of the 
lumbering vehicle over the rough road, for 
Macadam had not then been translated into 
French. Every now and then we came to 
a long hill, and the brunette and I would alight 
to pluck an apple from the urooping branches, 
and we would walk along together eating the 


stolen fruit, with the student looking at us out | 
of the cowpé as if the act were likely to in- | 


volve consequences as dire as did the eat- 





‘‘Has Monsieur been long in France?” 
asked Mademoiselle, after a little silence. 

‘Almost a year,” said I. 

‘Monsieur speaks excellent French for an 
Englishman.” 

‘But I am not an Englishman.” 

‘« Comment?”’ said the abbé, ‘‘then what are 
you!” 

‘‘An American,” said I. 

‘ Diable—”’ cried the merchant, “then you 
must know my nephew, Frangois, who went 
off to New Orleans.” 

‘‘No,” I rejoined,’ New Orleans is a thou- 


ing of the first apple by our mother Eve.) sand miles from my home, and I have never 
The merchant would sometimes walk with been there.” 


us and sometimes retain his seat, while our 
friend of the Church after a few hours of 
conversation, slept most composedly in the 
corner—a condition to which his rotundity of 
person very greatly predisposed him. 

We dined that day at a roadside inn, after 
having entered the district of Landes, and 
candor compels me to say that the dinner 
was execrable. It is not at all to the pur- 
pose, and yet I may mention that the student 
lent a sort of sauce piquante to the repast, by 
words and gestures of impatience at the little 
attentions of the table which I could not help 
paying tothe young lady. The abbé contri- 
buted largely in a private flask of Jurangon 
which he brought with him. 

‘* C’est bon,” said he, sipping his third glass 
and handing me the bottle. 

‘Will Mademoiselle allow me the pleasure 
of a glass with her?’ said I, turning to the 
brown beauty. 

“With the consent of her papa!” inter- 
rupted the student. 

“Certainly,” I replied, deferentially bow- 
ing to the speaker. 

‘You are very kind, I am sure, to inter- 
cede with papa in my behalf,” said the young 
girl, with a half petulant air, to her lover. 

‘ But papa is quite willing she should,”’ said 
the merchant, ‘‘and will gladly unite in the 
proposal.”’ 

‘‘Now, Pierre,” cried our fair friend, (for 
the student’s name was Pierre,) “we will 
not need your further assistance.’ 

And so we tossed off our wine to the inef- 
fable discomfiture of Pierre, who seemed 


not to like at all the position of an out- 
sider. 


‘Tis a great country, ?Mmerique,” said 
the abbé. 

‘And Frangois writes us that the ladies of 
America are very beautiful’—added Made- 
moiselle. 

‘‘Frangois need not have left home to see 
fair ladies,” said I, gaily. 

‘‘Hola!”’ interrupted Pierre,” the diligence 
is ready.” 

And so we left the road-side inn on the 
confines of the district of Landes, and 
should I live a thousand years, I trust I may 
never see it again. 

The country had now become exceedingly 
uninteresting, and stretched out before us an 
interminable waste of marsh land, where for 
miles, no human habitation could be seen. 
Whether the wine had superinduced drowsi- 
ness or the malarious atmosphere of the re- 
gion possessed some narcotic influence, the 
company seemed wonderfully inclined to 
sleep; all except Mademoiselle, who kept up 
a running fire of conversation for my especial 
benefit. 

“You must not sleep,” said she, “and 
leave me to mope by myself. Papa is nod- 
ding and Pierre too is off, which is strange 
enough, since the abbé has not given us a 
homily.” 

“Softly,” said I, “the abbé will hear 
you.” 

‘‘ Ma foi, I care nothing, but see, he is as 
dull as a log. Let us still speak low, or we 
shall waken Pierre—that stupid Pierre.” 

* And Pierre,’ I ventured to ask, ‘is an 
old acquaintance of yours?’’ 

‘* Oui, Monsieur, we were children together, 
and lived just across the street from each 
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other in Bordeaux, and before Pierre went to| 
the great university at Paris, papa and 
Pierre’s papa had arranged that when he| 
came back, we should be married, and now 
Pierre has come, and I suppose we shall go to 
the church before long, and Pierre will be 
mon mart empressé.”’ 


“ A thousand blessings attend you,” said I. 
« Mille graces,’ ’ replied she, “but indeed, 





I hope to be happy, for Pierre, though he 


Peter struck off the ear of the centurion’s 
servant.”’ 

And soit was arranged that we should 
make a pilgrimage to Our Lady of the Plains, 
‘while the conductor was “sw earing in” the 
fresh horses at the village. 


* ¥ * * * 


After a while we arrived at the village, 
and leaving the diligence our whole party 


seems like a blockhead, is kind and gentle—| rambled off to the cathedral, whose towers 


al a un bon ceur.’’ 


upon a nearer approach, seemed to me taller 


And as the pretty little maiden of Bor-|and vaster than any I had ever seen before. 
deaux said this, there was just that moisture | It was an immense building of white stone, 
around her shining black eye, that convinced land richly ornamented in the most elaborate 
me that her heart too was good, and caused | style of Gothic architecture. There were 


me to forget the diligence and my compan- 
ions and the dreary campagna of Landes, in| 


| 
wonderful niches in the exterior occupied by 


marvellous saints, and over all, there was a 


recalling a sweet face lighted up by eyes as’ profusion of tracery, as if the snows of many 


lustrous, three thousand miles away, which | 


I hoped should, some time or other, regard 


me with an expression as tender. 

In this delicious reverie I relapsed into si- 
lence, and blended with the circumstances 
of my situation, the ride in the huge old dil- 
igence with the Bordeaux beauty at my side, 
the noise of the conductor’s whip and the 
musical French oaths with which he now and 
then accosted his horses, there came into my 
brain recollections of poor Laurence Sterne 
and his Sentimental Journey, and I thought 
if I could set down my adventures as grace- 
fully and pleasantly as he did, I might give 
to the world some pictures that would not be 
considered inferior to his own. 

By and by, the country began to ascend 


off, through the mellowing haze of the after- 
noon, the towers of a great cathedral. 

“Tt is the Church of Our Lady of the 
Plains,” said my fair companion, “and if 
Monsieur likes paintings, he will find there 
some brave ones indeed.” 


‘Shall we have an opportunity of visiting | 


it?” I asked. 

“There will be a change of horses at the 
village,’ she replied, “and we shall have 
plenty of time to go in.” 

«Will Mademoiselle act as my cicerone?”’ 

‘Willingly, and we shall see the great. 
bell in which one can stand up with an um- 
brella hoisted above his head, and the bones 
of Saint Idelfonso and the sword with which 


‘winters, wreathed into all fantastic shapes by 
the winds from the north, had hardened there 
into enduring marble. Around and among 
this fret-work a creeper of evergreen had 
grown luxuriantly, and contrasted with the 
frost-like appearance I have mentioned, as 
the rhododendron of the Alps contrasts with 
the icy surface of the glacier. 

We entered the building, and our abbé per- 
formed many g genuflexions, and Mademoiselle 
repeated an ave, after which we examined 
the paintings and the relics, and were pre- 
paring to ascend the tower to see the great 
bell, when the conductor’s horn warned us 
to return. But I had determined to see the 
bell, and so I sent word to the conductor that 





,|I would very speedily join the rest of the 
and looking out of the window, I saw afar! 


passengers, and went up the great tower. It 
was a long, long distance, up a flight of wind- 
ing stone stairs that ascended spirally in the 
corner, with doors opening into each apart- 
ment of the structure, of which there were 
many. I did not however enter any one of 
these lofts, until I came to that containing 
the great bell, which I reached, quite ex- 
hausted and out of breath. The bell was in- 
deed an immense one. I had read accounts 
of the enormous bell of the Kremlin which 
was never swung, and I had been stunned 
with the vibrations of many gigantic bells in 
the continental minsters, eloquent with the 
Joy or lamentation of a great city. But it 
a to me that if this bell were to be 
; sounded, I should have preferred to be many 
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miles farther on my way to Bordeaux. In- 
deed, I had no apprehensions of a peal while 
I should remain in the tower, for it did not 
seem hung for ordinary service. There were 
no wheels attached to it, but it depended by 
great chains from some huge beams over- 
head, and was elevated perhaps two or three 
feet above the solid oaken floor of the loft. 
Nothing but an event of real importance, one 
would think, should call forth the tones of 
such a bell. The inscription on the bell of 
Schaffhausen— 


Vivos voco—Mortuos plango—Fulgura frango— 


might very well have been written upon it, 
but though its sound could probably have 
averted a thunderbolt, it should only have 
been rung when some national benefaction 
had been achieved, or some mighty man had 
died, whose death was like the fall of a com- 
monwealth. 

What appeared strange as I looked upon 
this monstrous piece of human workmanship, 
was that it did not suggest the idea of great 
weight. There was a symmetry in its pro- 
portions that repelled the notion of ponde- 
rosity, and it did not once occur to me that 
to raise such a bell two hundred feet above 
the ground was an undertaking of no little 
difficulty. Thus admiring it and feeling a 
disposition to cultivate its acquaintance, } 
bent down and stood erect within its interior, 
which resembled some hall of iron such as 
might have been constructed for the dungeon 
of the Inquisition. Then an uncomfortable 
feeling possessed me, and fastened me tothe 
spot, as I conjectured how horrible a fate 
would be confinement under such a bell. 
And as I stood, fully under the influence of 
this fearful fascination, an overpowering 
noise, as of a falling edifice, assailed me, and 
I found myself shut in beyond all hope of 
escape. The bell had fallen and I was con- 
signed to a living tomb. The first emotion of 
my mind at this dreadful fact was that of 
obstinate incredulity. The thing was too 
monstrous for belief. It was some terrible 
nightmare that oppressed me rather than a 
reality. But alas! the sense of touch, as my 
fingers came in contact with the cold metallic 
walls of my prison-house, at once cruelly 
undeceived me. It was alltooreal. Around 
and above me was the perdurable mass of 





iron and the very coldness of it senta deadly 
chill to the heart. In a frenzy of terror I 
thought to throw it over by main strength, 
but as well might I have attempted to re- 
move the superincumbent weight of Mont 
Blanc. In boyish days, I had sometimes 
derived a cruel delight from witnessing the 
motions of a fly imprisoned im an inverted 
wine glass, but how much more helpless was 
my own present condition? Hope, however, 
did not at once desert me. Surely, I thought, 
the shock of the bell’s fall had been heard 
in the village and a few moments would bring 
the inhabitants to the church to learn the 
nature and extent of the accident—or my 
fellow passengers, alarmed at my delay, would 
return to ascertain the cause of my deten- 
tion. Clinging to this fond belief, I strained 
my ears to catch the sound of their footsteps 
upon the spiral stairway, but in vain. The 
silence of the grave reigned throughout the 
vast edifice. Thus, perhaps, an hour passed 
away—an hour that seemed like the lapse of 
ages. Allthis time, the most fearful thoughts 
had tortured my soul. Had I indeed looked 
my last upon the bright landscapes of a world 
I loved, and was I doomed to die, far from 
the country of my birth, without even the 
knowledge of my direful fate on the part of 
one human being? And to dte—how? In that 
one interrogation, what presages of torment 
were involved! Should F stiffe for want of 
breathing space, or should I linger days, per- 
haps weeks, wastmg under the hand of fa- 
mine? Then it was, after such reflections, 
that I gave way to despair and rolled upon 
the floor in unutterable agony. 

When I had sufficiently recovered my 
composure to think more calmly upon my 
situation, I discovered that the fall of the 
bell, while it had not torn away any of the 
massive timbers beneath me, had yet caused 
them to start and made the planks on which 
I rested, gape open to an inconsiderable ex- 
tent, not enough quite to enable me to see 
with distinctness anything in the apartment 
below. The towers fronted to the west and 
the rich sunset of France was streaming into 
every loft, and the effect of this was to cause 
lines of light, marked by the divisions of the 
planks, to stretch across that portion of the 
floor covered by the bell, like streaks of 
gold dust trailed along a pavement. How I 
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clung to these faint mementoes of the outer hope of life. And I felt of the blade, very 
world! and as they grew less and less visible tenderly, in the dark, and assured myself 
in the coming twilight, how grim and dark that it was yet whole, though sadly notched 
despair settled upon me! Suddenly, when by the use I had made of it. Perhaps the 
these streaks were brightest, a flood of mu-, knife would fall from my aching grasp, after 
sic came up from the cathedral—clear hu- a while, into the lower loft, but before I could 
man voices and the rich tones of the resound- Jet myself through the opening, and then 
ing organ—and broke upon my ear as the what reproachful agony would be mine! Oh 
rapture of the heavenly host. I had heard no, I held it much too tightly for that. And 
the Miserere at Rome, when the full power, I worked on, with a hopeful spirit until the 
of the choir of St. Peter’s had been invoked blood flowed from my hands. At the end 
to celebrate some hallowed day in the Ro-| ‘of an hour, | could pass my arm freely be- 
mish calendar, but how poor seemed its low, and in this act, what joyful sensations 
highest efforts when contrasted with the I experienced! Then, after severe labor 
vespers of Our Lady of the Plains! The with the knife, [ could introduce my leg and 
music gave me courage. If the voices of fe- this emboldened me to regard my ultimate 
male singers, I thought, can be heard so dis- ‘safety as assured. Thus hacking away for 
tinctly by me here, why should not my own life at the enlarging aperture, I had at last, 
cries reach the worshippers in the church? after what soomedl to me a year of darkness 
And I cried out with all my strength, and. and painful toil, cut out a hole of a diameter 





caught the echoes of my own shoutings— 
they found no other hearer! 


I could not now any longer perceive, 
the chinks im the floor: the night had come 


down and covered all things with its mantle 
of darkness, and by degrees, I became be- 
numbed with cold—for the air without was 
frosty. Drawing myself up to husband the 
heat of my body, I thrust my hands deep in 
my pockets, when, Merciful Providence! I 
felt, what in the extremity of my alarm I had 
forgotten was there,—a strong and servicea- 
ble pocket-knife. As the drowning marimer 
grasps the rope which has been thrown to 
him, I cletched it, and kissed it in a trans- 
port of joy, regarding it as the certain instr 
ment of my escape. 

It may be readily imagined that I lost no 
time in beginning to hew out a hole in the 
floor of sufficient size to admit my body. 
This was, however, by no means a very easy 
affair. The seasoned timber yielded with 
great difficulty to my efforts with the blade, 
and my hands were seriously blistered before: 
I had succeeded in cutting an aperture large 
enough for the admission of my finger. Still 


as great as my body, and with fervent grati- 
tude I gave thanks to the great Ruler of all 
things, ‘that a way of escape had been open- 
ed to me from a living sepulchre. 

But until the morning light should discover 
to me the apartment underneath, I dared not 
attempt leaving my place of confinement ; 
_ distance to the next floor might be so 
great as to make the fall a dangerous one, 
and I must therefore await the coming of the 
day. When the earliest beams at last pene- 
trated the buildimg, I became aware of the 
fact that between the loft containing the bell, 
and the floor immediately below, was an un- 
interrupted distamce of at least eighty feet ! 
My exultation, then, had been premature, 
for how should I descend? There was but 
one means that I thought practicable. Passing 
up and down the entire height of the tower, 
through holes bored in each floor, were strong 
ropes connected with other and smaller bells 
higher up, which together formed a chime. 
These bells had rung the quarters in my ear 
the live-long night, as I lay cutting through 
the floor m the manner already described. 
Now, if I could m any way reach one of 


when I was enabled to feel the other side of| these ropes, I should have little difficulty in 


the plank, I gained fresh encouragement and 
redoubled my exertions. A shudder would, 


getting down, although the lacerated condi- 
tion of my hands did not favor the underta- 


now and then come over me, as I thought of|king. But how accomplish this? It could 
the imminent hazard of the blade’s break- 
ing (there was but one) against the firm 
wood, and my thus being again bereft of all 


not be less than fifteen feet from the position 
I occupied, to the spot where any one rope 
passed through the loft, and how could I pos- 
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sibly hope to project myself so far? I had 
no faculty of walking, like a fly, on the ceil- 
ing, nor could I imitate Monsieur Marzetti, 
the Brazilian Ape, in jumping from one side | 
of aroom tothe other. And sol abandoned, 
for atime, all idea of descending by the ropes. 
But it instantly recurred to me that I had 
read many accounts of felons escaping from 
prison by means of ropes made of their clo- 
thing, and I set myself to cutting every 
available garment into strips, out of which I 
made a long, and I hoped, a strong cable. 
Fastening one end of this securely, I let it | 
down with the intention of instantly sliding | 
along it myself. Judge my exceeding dis- 
appointment when the other end did not reach | 
the floor beneath by thirty fect! What to 
do in this extremity I knew not. For hours 
I sat in a state of indecision, endeavoring 
meanwhile to persuade myself that some 
one would come to my relief; but though, | 
from the seraphic melodies of the matins' 
which floated up to my ear upon the rays of | 
the rising sun, I was assured that many per- 
sons had entered the building for morning’ 
worship, I caught no footfall on the stone 
stairway of the tower, and though I again 
shouted for help at the top of my voice, it 
was evident enough that no one had heard 
me. At length, when the chimes had sound- 
ed the hour pf noon, and nobody had yet! 
appeared to give me assistance, I reflected 
that the more I deferred attempting my de- 
liverance, the less able would I be to effect 
it, by reason of my enfeebled condition from 
hunger, and so I determined upon descend- 
ing my rag-cable, in the hope that by swing- 
ing to and fro, I might catch hold of one 
of the bell ropes before-mentioned. This I 
did cautiously, and I was overjoyed to find 
my cable so strong. I slid down perhaps 
twenty feet, and had already begun the pen- 
dulous movement which was to carry me to 
a means of safety, when, to my inexpressi- 
ble horror, my miserable dependence snap- 
ped and I fell—down—down interminable 
depths—but where ?-— 

Where? Be quieted, good reader,—into 
the lap of Mademoiselle, the brown beauty 
of Bordeaux—sitting there on the back seat 
of the diligence—and the first sound that 
greeted my ear after this terrific fall, was 
that of Pierre’s voice : 








** By my faith, Monsieur,” said he, ‘‘ you 
have slight regard for the comfort of a lady, 
that you should take your repose in Made- 
moiselle’s lap.” 

‘‘ Be good enough to manage your own af- 
fairs, Monsieur Pierre,’’ said the maiden, 
with empressement. 

I rubbed my eyes in some degree of con- 
fusion. There before me in the corner sat 
the purple-faced abbé, and there was Pierre, 
looking ‘pistols and coffee’ at his innocent 
American fellow-traveller, and here was I, 
unconscious of offence, though, truth to 
speak, reclining in the lap of Mademuviselle 
after a fashion that there was nothing what- 
ever in our previous acquaintance to justify. 

‘« Pardon, mademoiselle,” said I, ‘‘but I 
have been dreaming.”’ 

‘And Monsieur’s dreams,” interrupted 
the abbé, “have been none of the pleasant- 
est, I fancy, since you have been as restless 
as a lunatic.” 

‘‘ Indeed they have not,”’ I replied, shud- 
dering yet to think of my recent imaginary 
adventures. 

‘ Voila,’ said the young lady, “here is 
the village of which I told you, and there is 
the old cathedral; shall we go to it?” 

I intimated my assent, but the conductor, 
having been previously worked upon, as I 
half-suspected, by Pierre, declared we had 
no time to spare, and so we did not make the 
pilgrimage. I looked at the towers out of 
the window of the diligence, as we were 
leaving the village, but they appeared so 
little like the architecture of my dream, that 
I did not regret the disappointment. Indeed, 
the church of Our Lady of the Plains, when 
seen close at hand is so little imposing, or 
otherwise remarkable, that Mr. Murray in 
his Guide Book has not taken the trouble to 
speak of it at all. 


* * * * * * 


We reached Bordeaux late that night, and 
there I remained a fortnight. One evening, 
about ten days after our arrival, as I was 
walking down a sequestered path of the .//- 
lées de Tourny, crushing the crisped leaves of 
autumn beneath my tread, I met Pierre and 
my pretty compagnon du voyage, who wore 
upon her handsome face the sweetest smile 
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in the world. They had been married, she 

said, and were going to set up a house of 

their own, and I must come and see them. 
But I have never seen Pierre or his wife 


since. 





SIR LAUNCELOT. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Arise, arise, Sir Launcelot, 
Such prayer availeth not with me— 
I yield not to the suppliant sigh, 
[I scorn the bended knee ;— 
To fuirer dames, more lightly won, 
Thus lowly kneel and humbly sue ;— 
Humility wins not the heart 
That pride could not subdue. 


I doubt thee not, Sir Launcelot,— 
Jt is thy heart that speaketh now; 
I well may doubt the suitor’s tongue, 
But not the lover’s vow. 
And if I smile upon thy suit, 
Some cause of smiling it may be, 
That one who songht ny pride to bow, 
Hath bowed himself to me. 


I saw thee, gay Sir Launcelot, 

The noblest of the festive scene 
Thine was the fairest brow of all, 

And thine the stateliest mien ; 
Rejoicing in thy high estate, 

Thy noble blood, thy lineage old,— 
The heir of an unsullied name, 

And of uncounted gold. 


With cunning skill, Sir Launcelot, 
You sought unto the world to prove 
The power of your manly grace, 
The strength of woman’s love ;— 
You lingered by me in the throng, 
You sought me in the mazy dance, 
And triumphed in the flitting blush 
That woke beneath your glance. 


Thou didst not know, Sir Launcelot, 
When stooping from thy haughty pride, 
That mine own soul between us placed 
A barrier strong and wide ;— 
The high nobility of soul 
W hoze trust is in itself alone, 
The pride that will not stoop to il— 
These, these were not thine own. 


I loved thee not, Sir Launcelot 

Whatever whispering tongues may tell 
Believe me that I loved thee not, 

Yet loved thy beauty well— 
I loved alone the graceful mien, 

The haughty lip, the raven hair— 
As I might love a pictured form,— 
Missing the spirit there. 





Full many a high and titled dame 
To win thee doth in secret sigh, 

And many a fairer hand than mine 
Thy boasted gold may buy ; 

But I, who own no princely wealth, 
Who came of no immortal line, 

Possess a soul too proud to stoop 
To such a pride as thine. 


Richmond, 


ARRIA.* 


Preclarum quidem illud ejusdem ferrum stringere, 
perfodere pectus, extrahere pugionem, porrigere marito. 


DOLET, sed lamen ista facienti dicentique, gloria et eter- 
nitas ante oculos erant.—Plin. Ep. lib. iii. 


And yet it did give pain. The sharp dag- 
ger cutting its way through the nerves of 
‘that fair bosom, made the flesh quiver with 
agony, just as certainly as it caused the blood 





ito flow. It was a brave soul whose habita- 
‘tion was thus rudely assailed—one of the 
bravest—and doubtless it was filled with 
scorn of its earth-given mate, the body, that 
could not withstand the ictus of a woman’s 
feeble hand. But with all its bravery, it 
could not truthfully say, non dolet—that is, 
that the being made up of soul and body, 
felt no pain. And yet certainly Arria did 
not mean to deceive, in this hour of honesty 
and solemnity, her idolized husband for whose 
sake she was dying, that she might, as Pliny 
says, afford him at once, an example and a 
solace in death. No, she did not mean to 
deny the pain, but to say that pain itself is 
easy to be borne by a resolute mind—non 
dolet—my Petus, it is nothing. Let us forget 
that the act was suicide, and was intended 
to prompt her husband to the commission of 
suicide. Arria thought that the Gods ap- 
proved the magnanimity which disdained a 
life of disgrace or even of adversity, when 
the way of honorable death (so esteemed) 
was open to the brave. And if the act was 
not wrong, how noble was the spirit that 
prompted it. We know not whether most 





*“ArrRtA. Wife of Cecina Paetus. When her hasband 
was ordered by the Emperor Claudius to put an end to 
his lite, A. D., 42, and hesitated to do so, Arria stabbed 
herself, handed the dagger to her husband, and said, 
‘Paetus, it does not puin me.’ ”’—Smith’s Classical Dic- 
tionary. 





addere vocem immortalem ac pene divinam—P@tTE NON 
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her heroism impresses us, or her tenderness; the drawn dagger and defy its point, then it 
melts us. Suppose a painter should take the | vindicates its divine essence. 
scene for the subject of a picture, (and ano-| What does Pliny mean by the expression 
ble one it would be,) what would he make|—sed tamen ista facienti, dicentique, gloria 
the characteristic expression of her counte-|et e@ternitas ante oculos erant. Do those 
nance? Sublime exaltation, or death-sur-| words, gloria et eternitas imply nothing more 
viving love? The deed and the expression|than fame? As when Horace says, non 
are bold enough for the brain of Lady Mac-| omnis moriar—or, as Virgil desires, tollere hu- 
beth, while Hector’s Andromache never loved | mo, victorque virium volitare per ora? We 
her lord with a more womanly affection, than, think they mean more. The immortality ofthe 
Arria did her Petus just then. soul, and a state of future blessedness were 
And how well the simple Latin phrase ex-' distinctly announced by the Creator to man, 
presses all, and leaves you at liberty to give | in the world’s primeval time, and though the 
as you please greater significance to the one | voice had been so far unheeded and forgot- 
or to the other branch of the idea—Pete non, ten as to be no longer understood, still its 
dolet. The Latin is not a tender language.| mighty echo was reverberating through the 
It is strong and stately. It suits very well, world, and was ever and anon sounding in 
the rough camp-notes that Cesar made of his the hearts of the worthiest. It excites in 
campaigns, and it is just the proper vehicle our breasts a painful sympathy to read the 





for the sententious philosophy of Tacitus, and| passages scattered through the writings of 


above all, it was glorified in the oratory of, the ancients, which reveal to us those whom 
Cicero. It seemed made for him: how he} we are proud to call brethren, groping in 
loved its swell, and caressed and adorned it, | darkness, and feeling for God, if haply they 
as a knight might do his battle-horse that he’ ‘might find him. How would a word which 
trusted in, and was proud of. But the lan-'the humblest of us could speak, have render- 


“ guage never was tender, even in the hands ed Juminous their darkened speculations, and 


of Virgil. But Pete non dolet, is like the, have given rest to their laboring minds! 
note of a wounded dove, so mournful, with) How meagre at best, must have been the 
its liquid tone, and yet so uncomplaining. | spectacle of glory and eternity that played 
Try to translate it—cela ne fait point mal, is before the mind of the heroic Arria; and yet, 
the received French rendering, but how cir how her quick spirit caught at it! 
cumlocutory it is, and therefore how dilute ! | The Roman ladies ‘must have been (in 
Besides, it is not true. If in our language their way) most worthy of man’s love. 
we say, /t grieves not, we have a brief and Strength is man’s prerogative, and beauty 
literal translation; but, unfortunately, it is | woman’s; but both qualities, in different de- 
neither good English nor good sense. It! grees, belong to the most highly gifted in 
gives no pain, has just the same faults noticed leach sex. Give a strong man beauty, and 
in the French—want of strength and want of yee make him the Apollo Belvidere ; and let 
truth. My Petus it is nothing-—the imitation | | a beautiful woman have just strength enough 
that we have given of it, though not exact,|to make her beauty compact and her charac- 
and perhaps, for the scendon, tee familiar in|ter resolute, and you make her, not Juno, 
its tone, seems to us to approach somewhat, Minerva, nor Diana, but simply perfect. 
to the happy ambiguousness of the original.| There is no evidence in the Latin classics, 
Martial has made it the subject of an epi-|that the Roman men duly appreciated female 
gram; but the whole scene is itself so epi-|excellence. They insisted much on the ob- 
grammatic, so compressed and so completely | servance of female virtues, and the diligent 
ended by the immortal words, that any writ- cultivation of housewifely accomplishments, 
ten epigram must suffer in comparison. and they were not slow to applaud the woman 
How noble a thing is true fortitude! Put} who exhibited a masculine share of virtus— 
it into the heart of a Mutius Scevola or a;bravery—that great word in the Latin vocab- 
Regulus, a Lucretia or an Arria, a Martyr or|ulary. But of woman as the artificer of do- 
a North American Indian; and it attracts all} mestic happiness, the cherished companion 
admiring eyes. When the soul can smile at/of man, and a member of society equally im- 
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portant as himself, though in a different way, 
they had but little idea. Otherwise, how 
could their great Epic have been composed 
without exhibiting a single female character, 
except a guilty one, worth a second thought? 
And although we would not expect the Ly- 
dias, and Lydes, and Chloes and Galateas of 
Horace tobe models of domestic virtue; yet, 
he could’not have written, as he has done, so 
much about woman, and so little that is ap- 
preciative of her noble qualities, had not the 
‘general sentiment about females been rather 
contemptuous. If, however, the influence of 
woman was undervalued in the better days of 
the Empire, its power for evil was fully re- 
cognised in the times of treachery, licentious- 
ness and blood. 

This Cecina Petus was a man of note in 
the days of Claudius, and if ever he compared 
himself with his wife, doubtless he thought 
himself vastly her superior, and Arria was 
of the same mind; and yet, see how things 
change! If you now take up aclassical dic- 
tionary and turn to his name, the only thing 


about him that is deemed worthy of record, is, | 


that he was the husband of Arria. 

So she gave him her love and service, 
while she could live for him and with him, 
then gave him her life to encourage and so- 
lace him in the hour of death, and finally, 
has bestowed immortality upon his name. 
Could a wifedo more? And all that she did 
and suffered, all her enduring love and un- 
flinching heroism, her scorn of life, and pre- 
caption of eternity, seem to us to be symbol- 
ised in those words which Pliny calls immor- 
tal, and almost divine, and which the oftener 
we repeat them, acquire more and more a 
mystic significancy in our ears—Mi Pate 
NON DOLET! 

S. L. C. 





Lorp Bacon’s acceptance of presents— 
bribes, as his enemies called them,—has been 
defended on the ground of custom and pre- 
cedent. It appears, however, from his own 
showing, that he could appreciate in another 
the dignity of refusing them— 


“Sir Thomas More had sent him by a suitor in chance- 
ry, two silver flagons. When they were presented by 
the gentleman’s servant, he said to one of his men, * Have 
him to the cellar, and let him have of my best wine ;’ 
and turning to the servant, said, ‘ Tell thy master, friend 
if he like it, let him not spare it.’ "—Apothegms : 23, 


Vout. XIX—8 


Editors Cable. 


“AS WE WILL AND NOT AS THE WINDS 
witt’’—/u gre de nos desirs bien plus qu’au 
gre des vents—was the motto, taken from a 
| French dramatist, which was prefixed to the 
first volume of the Southern Literary Mes- 
| senger, and eighteen years of magazine exis- 
tence have demonstrated the propriety of the 
selection. Since that time, similar literary 
ventures have put to sea, bravely enough, 
rode the waves for a day gracefully, and then 
either rotted away in that dead calm which 
follows the subsidence of the popular breeze, 
or run upon the breakers of bankruptcy. 
Meanwhile the course of our barque has been 
steadily onward, and though frequently the 
winds have been adverse, and disaster seem- 
ed to impend over cargo and crew, we still 
| float, and hang out yet, in a spirit rather of 
hopelessness than of defiance, that ancient 
motto which implies the supremacy of force 
of will aver all dangers and difficulties. 

But to drop the figure, (which, truth to 
say, was beginning to give us some trouble, 
like a rapier forever getting between the legs 
of a clown,) the Messenger enters, with the 
present number, its Nineteenth year, and as 
some important changes have been made in 
its business affairs, since we have had an op- 
portunity of addressing our readers, we take 
occasion, in wishing each and all of them a 
‘‘Happy New Year,” to say a few words of 
its future prospects. Firstly, then, a glance 
at our Prospectus will show that the price 
of subscription to the Messenger has been re- 
duced to Three Dollars per annum. This 
step was resolved upon, not because we ever 
entertained a doubt that the literary pabulum 
we gave the public annually was worth Five 
Dollars, but from a desire on our part to place 
the magazine within the reach of the largest 
possible number, and to address the widest pos- 
sible circle of readers. That m thus dimin- 
ishing our receipts, the expenses of publica- 
tion remaining the same, we must, to save 
ourselves against loss, very greatly increase 
the subscription list—is a sum so plain that 
it will not require the aid of algebraic quan- 
tities to work out its solution. But we have 
the largest confidence that the Southern peo- 
ple will sustain us in what we have done, and 
that before the year 1853 closes, the Messen- 
ger will visit portions of the country where it 
has rarely been before, and be regarded as a 
fireside companion by many persons who have 
hitherto known it only by reputation. 

If ever there was a time, when the South- 
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ern people needed literary organs, through | occupied by the slaveholding States of Amer- 
which to address the educated classes of. ica, single against the world, it becomes them 
Christendom, it seems to us that time is the) to sustain their literary journals as the best 
present. Never before have the forces of| means of self-defence. That the Messenger 
fanaticism been so banded together to com-| has always come up to the contest between 
pass the destruction of Southern interests. Southern institutions and fanatical zeal- 
We have seen, in the past twelve months, a/otry with a willing heart, and often with no 
furor excited on both sides of the Atlantic by feeble arm, its pages, ever since the first 
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an abolition novel from the pen of a New 
England woman, such as nothing else has} 
heretofore been able to create—a furor which | 
has turned upon the people of the Southern) 
States, the indignation of all mankind, and 
left the Yankee “authoress, like the fisherman 


in the Arabian tale, in stupified astonishment | 


at the genius she had conjured up. In al- 
most every foreign publication of note—in 
England and on the continent—this misera- 
ble tissue of falsehoods and abominations has 
been highly commended and American) 
slaveholders have been denounced as mon-| 
sters of oppression. From the Revue des 


Deux Mondes and the Allgemein Zeitung | 
down to the most insignificant journal that. 


dribbles out its daily nonsense to the citizens 
of a provincial town, the press of Europe 
with rare exceptions) have selected the 
outhern States of America for their most 


. . . . | 
withering denunciation and noble rage. In 


England, the assaults upon us have been pe- 
culiarly malignant. All classes and condi- 
tions of the English people—every shade of 
political sentiment and every tinge of reli- 
gious faith—are found to agree at least in 
one thing—abhorrence, real or assumed, of 
negro slavery. The North British Review 
for once sings the same tune with Black- 
wood, and the Duchess of Sutherland sits 
down in Stafford House in the most sisterly 
manner, with Mary Howitt and other ‘ strong- 
minded women’ of the school of reform, who 
could no more get into the circle of St. 
James’s, than they could get into heaven. 
Even the Times, which dared to hint that 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was not altogether with- 


out faults, has sung its palinodia in a review | 


of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin as Itis.’’ Of course 
everybody understands that it 1s the policy 
of Britain to break up, at any hazard, the 
Union of these States—hence her industrious 
efforts to widen the breach which already ex- 
ists between the Northern and Southern peo- 
ple. Perhaps if we should retaliate, by sug- 
gesting to the Irish nation, that the oppres- 
sion under which they live, might be readily 
enough relieved through one means alone— 
severing the Act of Union—the rose-water 
philanthropy of Stafford House and the sham 
sympathy of the reviewers, would alike re- 
lapse into silence. But, enough of this Eng- 
lish hypocrisy. Our object i in referring to it, 
is to show that in view of the position now 


number saw the light, will abundantly prove. 
| But there are other reasons w hy the South- 
ern people should generously support their 
literary journals, of great moral significance. 
The periodical supplies, in every society, 
what is of no small value, a depository for 
the chance ideas of thinking men, which, for 
want of such keeping, would be altogether 
lost to the world. In this way, it acts. most 
beneficially in eliminating the literary talent 
of the community, and garnering up every 
fragment of intellect. It is astonishing how 
‘much of the genius and wisdom of a people 
‘is thus made available, which otherwise 
would have passed away as unprofitably as 
the unuttered minstrelsy of those ‘inglori- 
ous Miltons’’ of whom Gray has informed us. 
In the pages of the Messenger for past years, 
may be found many valuable thoughts which 
would never have been committed to paper 
but for its existence, and much poetic senti- 
ment, that would have “blushed unseen,” 
had it not found an appropriate parterre in a 
home publication. We hope to be useful, in 
this manner, hereafter. Recognizing talent 
wherever we shall find it, we hope to furnish 
a magazine which shall faithfully reflect the 
Southern ;intellect, and, working together 
with the several literary papers and re- 
views in other parts of our section of the 
Union, shallrepresent worthily the Southern 
people in the world of letters. 

In submitting these remarks, it is proper 
for us to acknowledge our appreciation of the 
kindness of those old friends who have so 
long lent us their assistance as subscribers 
‘and contributors, and of those gentlemen of 
the press who have endeavored to place the 
claims of the Messenger properly before the 
public. Our new friends and subscribers we 
greet with ‘the compliments of the season,’ 
and the hope that when we become better 
acquainted, we shall only like each other the 
more. 





—_—_—— 


We were not aware, previous to the re- 
ceipt of the following letter, that so distin- 
guished a gentleman as Mr. Yellowplush— 
or YELLOWSPLUSH, as we perceive he signs 
himself—was anywhere in our vicinity. We 
understand he precedes his more distin- 
| guished master, who will, before many weeks, 
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pay a visit tothe South. The letter—we 
print but a portion of it~will speak for itself: 
like all Mr. Yellowplush’s writings, it is re- 
plete with grace and spirit. 


CHAWLS YELLOWSPLUSH ESQUIRE TO THE 
MESSENGER. 


* * * +* * * * # 


—T nead not say that the grate pleasure mentioned was 
igsperienced in the puffawmence of the Bateman “ Chil- 
dren.” I findin them my deer sir that knovilty, that new- 
ness I may say, so delightful to the blazzy man, which om 
blazzay | am sorry to say 1 am. I beg to call your at- 
tenshun to the ’ighly hartistic character of these tru pro- 
digees,as all have very properly dezignated them, and 
am sure the cussory manor in which I shall be kompelied 
to do se, will not be found wholly unegsepshunable to 
your newmerous reders. 

“ Praps | shall be able more prespicuouslee to igspress 
my feelinx if 1 throw my hobservations in a drame-atic 
fawm. In order to do this with that himaginative grace 
for which my brother vally-de lettr( Bulwig and other sel- 
ebrated riters) say I am remawkable, permit me to trans 
Port you to the Theatre and relate a little inside-ent kar- 
akteristik of the subjic in 'and. I was sitting lisning with 


much pathus to the puffawmince of the piece known as | 


“Gran’mas Pet’”—which is inigspressibly afiecktink to 
the feelinx;—and when the eldest of the “Children” ar- 
rived at the passage where—with many tiers—the “ pet” 
halludes to the amuseminse of the rich, and the shame and 
sufferink they caste upon the pour :— when the young lady 
finisht the parrygraf in question I was overkum 1 must 
hallow, and hinstantaneously dizzolv’d into a flud of teres. 
So remarkible was my hagitation, that it was the means 
of kalling hattention to myself from the whole hawdience. 
But I am not so inigsperienced aad grene—if I may use 
that slightly inhelligant word—as I was once, when, as 
my honored friend Bulwig igspresses it, I was “ dreming 
in the veil where the rathe vilets dwell! ’’—the time has 
past when I was a shamed of my emoshuns. Therefore 
when I was addressed in the following inkelligant words; 

“*if he aint cryin!’ 

“T instantanyously turned—and feelink cenfidence from 
being costoomed as my honored Master Mr. Titmarsh dis- 
scribes himself in the “ Book of Snobs’’—hobserved to the 
gent. who last spoke: 

“* My friend, it greaves me to see you thus turnink into 
reticule the most hellevated, and hennobling hinstincts of 
the ’uman ‘art. I wepe sir because I ain haffected sir!— 
Iam charmed sir! I am delited, sir'—I hope sir after 
this hegsplanation I shall be permitted to applaud the 
puffawmunce in the fashun most hagreeable to myself!’ 

“These dignified bexpressions ’ad their haffect. 1 was 
hallowed to dissolve in tiers in piece. 

“This little inside-ent goes only to sho the egstreme 
pathus of the hacting. I could hexaust my time and your 
pashence, in relatink the many hanecdotes of these | 


|ritink is puspickuwus, and greasefully hat rack-tive. I 
am afraid the wandering and krewd remarx | have here 
sit down, will skessly be konsidered worthy of a riter of— 
I say it umbly—the pozishun I injoy. I must also beg 
you to parding the length of my parrygraf. | have rit more 
than I igspected. My igskuse, my only igskuse is that the 
subjic incensebly dru me fourth. 

“Parding my ‘astily written sellables and believe me 
with disting uisht considderashun, your frend and servant. 

CHAWLS YELLOWSPLUSH. 


Chancellor Oxensteirn said, that few peo- 
ple knew how little wisdom it required to 
‘govern a nation. We understand that this 
‘question came up directly in a recent debate 
‘in our Legislature; in the course of which, it 
was asserted that insanily does not disqualify 
a man to make laws, because no such disa- 
‘bility is mentioned in the Constitution! 
‘Something like this has been familiar enough 
to us in practice, however novel in theory: 
and we suppose the force of the precedents 
is now to be consolidated into a principle of 
law. (Were the scene of this debate in any 
other legislature than our own, we might sus- 
pect that some members would consider it a 
question of self-defence, and cry out with 
Burns— 





“There’s a heretic blast 
Has been blawn in the West, 
That what is xe sense must be nonsense.” 


But of course we can entertain no thought so 
‘injurious to the learning and sagacity, collec- 
tive and individual, of the General Assembly 
of Virginia.) 

Every body has heard of the sailor’s an- 
swer to the feotpad— 
| ‘Give me your money, or I'll blow your 
brains out! ”’ 
| «Blow away then, and be d—d to you! 
‘A man can get along well enough without 
brains, but not without money!” 











In the Southern Literary Gazette for De- 
‘cember 18th, we observe the valedictory ad- 
dress of W. C. Richards, Esq., who retires 


charming little puffawmers which my memory effords me : | from all connexion with the work of which 
—such as the tremblink and shudderink of the whole hau- | he was the founder, and, up to that time, 
dience at the deth of little Richard 3—the inigspressible| had been the editor in chief. Mr. Richards 
hemoshin of delight egsperienced from the komedy kalled | wil] hereafter reside in New York, to which 
the “ Young Kupple;” which is suttnly hadmirable; het-| city he transfers the publication of the School- 
onineny Danae. fellow, a juvenile periodical that has risen t 
“In conklewsion, sir, hallow me to heffer my egscuses nk, agian, wR en meet 
forthe hurrid, unlitrary, and disconnected karakter of this | STC2t favor under his auspices. The edito- 
hepistle. I think 1 may add without beimg umenible to|T1@l mantle of the Gazette has fallen upon 
the charge of consete or wanity, that my usuul manor of Paul H. Hayne, Esq., long known to the 
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readers of the Messenger as a poet of no or- 
dinary gifts. We esteem it a rare piece of 
good fortune to have, as a fellow-worker in 
the cause of Southern Literature, such a 
man as Mr. Hayne, and we predict for the 
Gazette in his hands, a wide and ever in- 
creasing popularity. ToMr. Richards we 
tender our best wishes for his abundant suc- 
cess in the new field of labor he has chosen. 


The following is as neat a specimen of the 
classic pun, as we remember to have met 
with anywhere—to say nothing of the sar- 
casm— 


“When peace was renewed with the French in Eng- 
land, divers of the great counsellors were presented from 
the French with jewels; the Lord Henry Howard, being 
then Earl of Northampton, and a counsellor, was omitted. 
Whereupon the king said to him, ‘My Lord, how hap- 
pens it that you have not a jewel as well as the rest?’ 
My Lord answered according to the fable in ASsop—!} 
Non sum GaLwvs, itaque non reperi gemmam.’—Bacon’s | 
Apothegms : 203. 


Talking of puns, we are tempted to insert 
one of domestic origin, which has not (so far, 
as we know) appeared in print— 

A party in the country, engaged in hare-' 
hunting, being much annoyed by the slow, 
motions of an old dog named “ Time,” finally 
drove him off, relying upon the younger and 





more active curs of their following. But they) 


started no more hares: and one of the party, | 

becoming satisfied that they had depised and, 

banished the very best of their four-footed | 

auxiliaries, exclaimed— 

Pies We take no note of Time, but by his 
ssl” 


A friend, who frequently ‘‘ makes his mark”’ 





in the pages of the Messenger, thus chroni-| 
cles for our benefit a capital Irish repartee— | 


One cold winter day, 
As we rode in a sleigh, 
We saw that the wind made eur Irishman shiver: 
So a buffalo hide 
By the party inside 
Was flung out to Aleck, to serve as a “ kiver.” 


He turned it about 
With the hairy side out, 
And round his broad shoulders began to secure it— 
“Why, Aleck, I say— 
Do you wear it that way !— 
Faith! and ant it the way that the buffalo wore it?’ 





In a foregoing paragraph, we have referred 
to the attacks of the English press upon 
American slavery, in connection with Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s novel. As a grati- 
fying exception to the general rule, we note 
a very caustic review of ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’ in 
the “‘ British Army Despatch,” for a copy of 
which we are indebted to Col. Samuel Colt, 
the well-known inventor of the Repeating 
Pistols. The writer must belong, we think, 
tothe Ordnance, for he understands the throw- 
ing of hot shot as well as any artillerist of 
the army. See how he devotes himself to 
the authoress— 


“We have not reviewed Uncle T’om’s Cabin, chiefly be- 
cause we felt our viewsof the tendency and nature of that 
work to be so hostile that we could scarcely judge of it in 
a proper critical manner. We believe it to possess a cer- 
tain melodramatic power, equal in pathos to the “ Green 
Bushes” at the Adelphi, and in incident to a popular novel 
something between the style of Eugéne Sue and George 
Reynolds. But we believe it also to be devoid of truth, 
principle and reality, and that its tendencies are highly 
mischievous and detrimental to the interests of mankind. 
In saying this, we entirely acquit its authoress, Mrs. 
Stowe, of any evil desire, any wicked feeling, or intended 
falsehood. That lady, for all we know, may be a most 
excellent, as she is undoubtedly a very talented person. 
We fully give her credit for good motives; we doubt not 


' that she believes herself entrusted with a mission, as much 


as ever did any “eminent female,” from Maria Leczinska 
to Johanna Southcote. We can imagine her to be en- 
dowed with an awful sense of womanhood, and to make— 
if ever she condescended to such task, since the second 
edition of her boek was sold—about the worst dumplings 
that were ever placed upon a dirty table-cloth in a slov- 
enly parlor. We can imagine that she writes a big, 
scrawling hand, with the letters all backwards, avoiding 
neatness with pains-taking precision—her voice is proba- 
bly harsh, her attitude imposing, and she will, or does, 
wear her own grey hair in the mother-of-a-nation style. 
Still we think ita great pity that she did not do anything 
rather than what she has done, with all the busy enthu- 
siasm of a woman in breeches.” 


The lectures at the Atheneum have com- 
menced for the season. The holidays at the 
end of the year, which seem to suspend for 
a time all business (even that of Legislation) 
have occasioned a sort of interregnum for 
the last week or two: but we understand 
they will be resumed very early in this month, 
of which due notice will be given in the 
daily papers. Among other distinguished 
lecturers who are expected, we have heard 
the names of Professor William B. Rogers 
of the University of Virginia; Professor 
Felton of Harvard University, Cambridge ; 
and the Rev. Dr. Baird, the well-known lec- 
turer upon Europe. 

We beg leave to remind our city readers 
of the importance of encouraging and sus- 
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taining this institution; founded as it has 
been by the enlightened liberality of the City 
Council, and connected with a scheme for 
the gratuitous instruction of all who will 
avail themselves of the offered means. /Jtis 
not sufficiently known, that the libraries in the 
Atheneum building are open during certain 
hours every secular day, and one of them for sev- 
eral hours each night, to all visitors who desire 
to consult the books ; that this privilege is se- 
cured to our citizens without charge or fee o 
any sort: and, that no one need feel hesitation 
or delicacy about exercising it, since it is the 
condition upon which the library rooms were 
granted by the City Council. We hope ere 
long to see this valuable right fully appre- 
ciated and enjoyed by the public. 

We understand that the price of tickets 
of admission to the Atheneum lectures will 
be reduced hereafter as follows—for one 
ticket 25 cents; for each additional ticket 
123 cents. 


Mr. Galt’s bust, on exhibition in this city, 
has inspired one of our contributors, who 
sonnetizes it as follows: 


Psyche looked on me with her luminous eyes— 
Psyche, the idol of all peets’ dreams— 

Psyche, a living murmur of the streams 

God-hauuted, flowing under Grecian skies! 

This Psyche surely breathed in former years! 
Sarely this brow and fawn-poised head were known 
Full of divinest life, in that old zone 

Of high-wall’d towns, and Dryad-haunted meres ! 

They knew her well, those noble bards of Greece, 
And honored her in grand, undying verse : 
Shall [ then, writing now in English, nurse 

The hope of standing with such brows as these ? 

All I can offer take thou—a poor sheaf 

Of broken arrows, pointless: wheace my grief! 


L. 
Dec. 15, 1852. 
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Memoirs, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 
Moore. Edited by the Right Honorable Lord John 
Russell,M. P. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
500 Broadway. 1853. Part I. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


It is well known that by a provision in the will of 
Thomas Moore, the Right Hon. Lord John Russell was 
constituted his literary executor, with instructions to pre- 
pare for publication, such papers, letters and journals, 
left by the poet, as he should deem proper for that pur- 
pose—the design of the testator being thereby to make 
provision for his family. To this task the worthy baro- 
net has applied himself, after a certain fashion, and we 
have the ‘ first fruits’ of his labors in the ninety-six pages 
of his volume, which are now under oureye. An arrange- 
ment has been entered into with Longman for the appear- 
ance of the ‘Memoirs’ in Parts, upon such terms, we are 
gratified to learn, as will place the poet’s widow in acon- 
dition of independence for life. 

Thecareer of Thomas Moore, extending beyond the allot- 
ted three score years and ten of human existence, was one 
, which, though not marked by any striking incidents, pre- 
sents as interesting a study as that of any man of his 
time. He was born in poverty and of obscure parents, 
yet he became the recipient of large sums of money and 
lived to be the chosen companion of earls. In a society 
as brilliant as the world has ever seen—whose circles 
were lighted up by the radiant wit of Sheridan and illus- 
trated by the hospitality of such men as Holland—the 
little Lrish poet was always the favored guest and most 
conspicuous lion. Women of the highest rank and rarest 
‘beauty contended for the sweet privilege of being cele- 
brated by his muse. The Prince of Wales himself (who 
afterwards felt so keenly the satiric shafts of the poet,) 
condescended to thank him for the honor implied in the 
dedication to His Royal Highness of the Odes of Anac- 
reon. To hear the gifted song-writer at the piano sing 
one of his own exquisite melodies of Erin, was a piece of 
good fortune which the proudest peer of the realm did 
not hesitate to acknowledge. In more advanced life, 
when these melodies had become the common property 
of all who spoke the English language, it was reserv- 
ed fer him to enjoy his laurels in literary seclusion, 





The follewing epigram we think has point—_ 
the most important feature in such composi- | 
tions from the time of Martial down to our, 


own day. But let the reader, by all means, | 
judge for himself. 


When Latin I studied, my Ainsworth in hand, 

I answered my teacher that Sto meant to stand, 
But if asked, I should now give another reply, 
For Stowe means, beyond any cavil, fo lie. 











though thorns were afterwards entwined in the garland 
and pierced himcruelly. At last, in comparative neglect, 
after so much of fond caressing, in narrow circumstances, 
after having lived ‘like a gentleman,’ the latest survivor 
of his youthful companions, he lay down in lingering im- 
becility to die. There is a moral in the story, which we 
need not dwell upon. 

The Preface to Part I. of the Memoirs, &c., contains a 
meagre and most unsatisfactory sketch of Moore’s literary 
life, from the pen of the editor. ‘The plan of the work as 
therein unfolded, embraces an autobiography of the poet 
till the age of twenty, a full correspondence between the 
years 1800 and 1818, and a journal carefully kept from 
1818 down to the period of the poet’s last illness. We 
think that as fur as Lord John Russell’s editorial labours 
are concerned, we are likely to have * Right Honorable’ 
duluess throughout the work, for the critical preface, as 
we have already hinted, is as flat as possible, and we ob- 
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serve that his Lordship has cautiously stricken out of the 
poet’s letters all the gossip and sprightliness which lent 
to them their greatest charm. It is as if his Lordship, 
having invited a party of friends to dine with him, should 
give private instructions to his servants, by all means to 
open the champagne an hour+eforehand, that all its effer- 
‘vescence might escape. ‘The autobiography is given en- 
tire in the present Part, and there is also included, by 
way of appendix, an account of the duel with Jeffrey, 
which is quite new to us. The provocation, it will be 
recollected, was the caustic article of the Edinburg Re- 
view on the “ Odes and Epistles.”” The preliminaries 
having been fully arranged, the circumstances attending 
the meeting, as narrated by the poet, were as follows— 


“T must have slept pretty well; for Hume, I remember, 


his staff, knocked it to some distance into the field, while 
another running over to me, took possession also of mine. 
We were then replaced in our respective carriages, and 
conveyed, crestfallen, to Bow Street.” 


Every body remembers the mirth occasioned by the 
rumor which went abroad, that the pistols in this famous 
duel were not loaded with ball, and the lines of Lord By- 
ron concerning Jefirey in the English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers— 


Can none remember that eventful day, 

That ever glorious, almost fatal fray, 

When Little’s leadless pistol met his eve 

And Bow Street myrmidons stood laughing by? 





had to wake me in the morning, and the chaise being in 
readiness, we set off for Chalk Farm. Hume had also 


taken the precaution of providing a surgeon to be within | 


call. On reaching the ground we found Jeffrey and his 
party already arrived. I say “ party,” for although Hor- 
ner only was with bim, there were, as we afterwards found, 
two or three of his attached friends (and no man, I be- 
lieve, could ever boast of a greater number), who, in their 
anxiety for his safety, had accompanied him, and were 
hovering about the spot.* And then it was that, for the 
first time, my excellent friend Jeffrey and I met face to 
face. He was standing with the bag, which contained 
the pistols, in his hand, while Horner was looking anx- 
iously around. 

“It was agreed that the spot where we found them, 
which was screened on one side by large trees, would be 
as good for our purpose as any we could select ; and Hor- 
ner, after expressing some anxiety respecting some men 
whom he had seen suspiciously hovering about, but who 
now appeared to have departed, retired with Hume be- 
hind the trees, for the purpose of loading the pistols, leav- 
ing Jeffrey and myself together. 

“ All this had occupied but a very few minutes. We, 
of course, had bowed to each other on meeting; but the 
first words I recollect to have passed between us was 
Jefirey’s saying, on our being left together, ‘What a 
beautiful morning it is!’ ‘Yes,’ I answered with a 
slight smile, ‘a morning made for better purposes ;’ to 
which his only response was a sort of assenting sigh. As 
our assistants were not, any more than ourselves, very 
expert at warlike matters, they were rather slow in their 
proceedings; and as Jeffrey and I walked up and down 
together, we came once in sight of their operations ; upon 
which I related to him, as rather a propos to the purpose, 
what Billy Egan, the Irish barrister, once said, when, as 
he was sauntering about in like manner while the pistols 
were loading, his antagonist, a fiery little fellow, call- 
ed out to him angrily to keep his ground. ‘Dont make 
yourself unaisy, my dear fellow,’ said Egan; ‘ sure, isn’t 
it bad enough to take the dose, without being by at the 
mixing up 7?’ 

“ Jeffrey had scarcely time to smile at this story, when 
our two friends, issuing from behind the trees, placed us 
at our respective posts (the distance, I suppose having 
been previously measured by them), and put the pistols 
into our hands. They then retired to a little distance; 
the pistols were on both sides raised ; and we waited but 
the signal to fire, when some police-officers, whose ap- 


In reference to this rumor, Mr. Moore says that when 
| he was discharged from custody, the magistrate refused 
to give up the pistols, telling him that while his own pis- 
tol contained a bullet, none was found in Mr. Jeflrey’s, so 
that unfair play was suspected. The account proceeds: 


“ Recollecting what Hume had told me as to the task 
of loading the pistols being chiefly left to him, and obser- 
ving the view taken by the officer, and, according to his 
account by the magistrate, I felt the situation in which I 
was placed to be anything but comfortable. Nothing re- 
mained for me, therefore, (particularly as Hume had taken 
his departure), but to go at once to Horner’s lodgings and 
lay all the circumstances before him. This I did without 
a moment’s delay, and was lucky enough to find him at 
his chambers. I then told him exactly what the officer 
had said as to the suspicion entertained by the magistrate 
that something unfair was intended; and even at this dis- 
tance of time, I recollect freshly the immediate relief 
which it afforded me when I heard Horner (who had 
doubtless observed my anxiety) exclaim, in his honest 
and manly manner, ‘ Don’t mind what these fellows say. 
I myself saw your friend put the bullet into Jefirey’s pis- 
tol, and shall go with you instantly to the office to set 
the matter right.’ We both then proceeded together to 
Bow Street, and Horner’s statement having removed the 
magistrate’s suspicions, the officers returned to me the 
pistols, together with the bullet which had been found in 
one of them: and this very bullet, by-the-bye, I gave af- 
terwards to Carpenter, my then publisher, who requested 
it of me, (as a sort of polemic relique, 1 suppose), and 
who, no doubt, has it still in his possession.” 


We shall look with real interest for the ensuing Parts 
of this work. It is proper to state here, that the style of 
the publication is exceedingly good, and that Part I. con- 
tains a fine portrait of Moore and a spirited steel engra- 
ving of Sloperton Cottage. 


Romance oF Stropent Lire Asroan.—By Richard B. 
Kimball, author of “St. Leger,” ete. New York: G. 
P. Putnam & Co.,10 Park Place. 1852. [From A- 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The Parisian student of these pages sought the French 
capital with the intention of pursuing a regular course of 


proach none of us had noticed, and who were within a) study, involving the usual attendance on the Lectures at 


second of being too late, rushed out from a hedge behind 
Jefirey ; and one of them, striking at Jeffrey’s pistol with 


* One of these friends was, I think, the present worthy 
Lerd Advocate, John Murray. 


the University and the vaudevilles at the Gaieté, and 
mixing up the acquisition of surgical knowledge with a 
close observance of life on the Boulevards. His views, 
however, underwent some modification after a short resi- 
dence in Paris, and he became possessed of a desire to 
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study life and character, not only as they were presented | times, imagining what had been his peculiar griefs. 

to him in the eafes and theatres around him, but as ae-| “His wife. It washis wife’s handkerchief. Her mem- 
veloped in rural France, afar from metropolitan influ-| ory was all he had to cling to. Children none: relatives 
ences. This desire he only partially indulged, for by | 2°R€- She had been to him his sole and only friend, and 
far the greater portion of his volume is occupied with she was gone. That was it. Perhaps—I carried my con- 
scenes and incidents of la belle ville. But there is so J¢ctures further—perhaps he had not been as affectionate, 
much, in every chapter, of the excellence of the author of | °° constant, as kind, while she lived, as he now felt he 
St. Leger, that we are equally delighted with the descrip- | ought to have been, and, like too many who do not 
tions of town and country. Here is a little sketch of the 
chapel of the Hotel des Invalides— 


weds Understand a treasure’s worth 


Till time has stolen away the slighted good,’ 





“The stranger who visits the chapel of the Invalides, he had appreciated her too late. Perhaps he was now 
will encounter few of the inmates, unless at the time of tortured by a recollection of her last sad, yet not reproach- 
service ; but there are always a small number whocan be | ful look, and cherished as a part of his existence, a tender 
seen kneeling, repeating a prayer, or going through with though unavailing remorse. But whatever might be his 
their Ave, Credo, or Confiteor. After a“ fitful fever” of personal history , 1 felt an assurance that his daily prayers 
marches and assaults, or sieges, sorties and pitched fields | and supplications were not put up in vain.” 
of fierce pursuits and sullen retreats, of bloody defeats 
and bloodier victories, it is a touching sight to behold the| Mr. Kimball has stories of greater length and power 
soldier kneeling before the cross, asking forgiveness and than this in his record of “Student life,” but we cannot do 


absolution. | more than refer the reader to the volume for them. 
‘“*] observed an elderly officer, who appeared much su- 


perior to the majority of his confréres, and who came very 
regularly tothe chapel. He was about fifty, tall and slen- 
der, with a serious countenance, and an air of habitual 
depression. He used to kneel with so much devoutness, 


and repeat the prayers so earnestly, and afterwards come , si , 
away with a look so melancholy, that it touched me to ete. New Edition. London: Henry G. Bohn, York 


the heart to witness it. He had not been wounded, so Street, Covent Garden. 1852. New York. Bangs, 
far as I could see; he had lost none of his limbs, but his Brothers & Co. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main 
face was pale and wasted, and loose, straggling gray hairs Street. 


were scattered over his forehead. lai 
“ How much it adds to the intenseness with which we| be Death of the Duke of Wellington was no doubt the 


regard misfortune or calamity, to separate some individual | C48 of the present new and handsome edition of Mr. 
object, and fix our attention on it! I believe one could) Maxwell’s “ Victories,” as the apotheosis of the great cap- 
easily become utterly miserable by this very process. I tain has concentrated upon his life and deeds an interest 
have myself, in this way, on many occasions, been made | more widely spread and more intense, than has ever be- 
wretched enough, and only escaped by turning to the/ fore been exhibited concerning any man—hero, statesman 
brighter scenes of life. So itis always; light and shade, or apostle. Mr. Maxwell writes with great spirit, and 
light and shade again. But without light and shadow, | seems particularly well qualified to narrate the story of 
can there be a picture? There is, at the same time. a’ battles, except that, now and then, we half suspect a little 
fascination in the contemplation of great suffering, diffi-| unfairness to the other side. The book treats of all the 
cult toexplain. Perhaps it may be traced to the uncon-| military adventures of the Duke from Seringapatam to 
scsone sympathy we feel with whatever is intense, whether Waterloo, and is embe!lished with several fine steel en- 
it be ecstatic or agonizing, and which underlies almost’ gravings, among which are portraits of Sir John Moore 


+4 * ” * 
bier at A other ramntrapeall - and the Marquis of Anglesea. 
On one occasion, in turning to leave the chapel, when 


I was standing near the door, the melancholy officer of 
whom I have spoken, dropped his handkerchief. I picked 
it up, and observed, as [ took it in my hand, that it was 
of a deseription used only by ladies. I stepped at once 
towards the owner, and gently touching his arm, I said: 
“Your handkerchief, sir.’ 
“A faint, hectic blush overspread his cheeks. Of all the works which have purported to give to the 
“ He seized it almost eagerly, gazed at it an instant with! reader an account of the Life aud Public Services of Dan- 
much tenderness, as though it was some dear object, and | i.) Webster, we consider this by far the most complete and 
put it in his bosom ; then taking my hand in both of his,! . | ictactory. The biographical sketch was published, in 
he pressed it silently. : ie ix extenso, the day after Mr. Webster’s decease, in the co- 
“+l amvery glad,’ said I, ‘that I discovered it in time.’ lumns of the New York Daily Times,—a feat in newspa- 


Tue VicTORIES OF WELLINGTON AND THE BRITISH 
Armigs. By the author of “Stories of Waterloo,” etc., 








Lire anD Memoriats or Daniex Wesster. From 
the New York Daily Times. In two volumes. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1853. [From 
Nash & Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 





“*Tt was my wife’s.’ 


“ His lip quivered slightly, but he showed no other signs | 
ofemotion. Still he retained my hand. 

“*Forgive me,’ I exclaimed,’ ‘I have intruded on feel- 
ings which are sacred.’ 

“* Monsieur shows that he has a heart.’ 

“He pressed my hand once more, bowed low and walk- | 
ed away. 

“T do notthink I can ever forget that old French officer. | 
Although I used frequently to see him after this occnr-| 








rence, I never accosted again. Yet I busied myself, at! 


per enterprise, which altogether surpasses that performed 
by its great namesake (the London Times) the morning 
after the death of the Duke of Wellington. The memo- 
rials were comprised in ascries of Letters from Elms Farm 
and Marshfield, written by Genl. S. P. Lyman, the inti- 
mate friend of the great Senator. They embody as much 
of personal interest and characteristic ava, as any work, 
not written through a medium by the spirit of James Bos- 
well, possibly could. These volumes are brought out in 
Appleton’s Popular Library. 
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Tue Private Lire or Danret Wesster. By Charles 
Lanman. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We think Mr. Lanman would have christened this little 
volume more appropriately, if he had styled it, ‘‘ Some 
Personal Recollections of Daniel Webster,” or affixed to 
it some other less ambitions title than that it now bears. 
“ The Private Life of Daniel Webster’? would seem to de- 
mand a detail of biography to which Mr. Lanman makes 
no pretensions. His book is really a very delightful one, 
just such as we should expect from a gentleman of his 
taste and judgment. As Private Secretary to Mr. Web- 
ster, for several years previous to his death, Mr. Lanman 
enjoyed peculia: advantages for observing the social char- 
acteristics of the great statesman, and some of these are 
charmingly pourtrayed in the book under consideration. 
We give, as a taste of its quality, a story about John Tay- 
lor, Mr. Webster’s overseer. 


“The last time Mr. Webster visited Elms Farm, which 
was in July last, the writer was his only companion. All 
along the railroad, on our way from Boston to the moun- 
tains, groups and crowds of people were assembled to 
welcome him to his native State; but this had for so long 
atime been a consequence of his annual visits to Elms 
Farm, that he was not therefore taken by surprise. At 
Concord he heard the particilars of an accident which 
had happened to his man John Taylor, and when told 
that his life was in danger, he was sadly distressed, and 
manifested great impatience toreach home. Onalighting 
from the cars and stepping upon his threshold, he only 
took time to cast one loving look at his noble rows of elms 
and broad fields just ready for the scythe, before he went 
to visit his tenant. Though he found his yeoman friend 
suffering from a dislocated shoulder, a dreadfully bruised 
breast, anda fearful gash in his thigh, some seven inches 
long, yet the doctor had declared him out of danger. With 
this news, Mr. Webster was, of course, delighted. Before 
he left Boston he had heard of the accident, but no par- 
ticulars; and as he did not apprehend any danger, his 
first thought was, ‘What shall I take John Taylor as a 
present?’ which question he answered by bringing him a 
basket of grapes and a fresh salmon. The present was 
fit for a king, but John ‘Taylor deserved it. 

“ The accident alluded to was caused by an angry bull, 
who turned upon his keeper in a fit of causeless anger, 
and not only tossed him high into the air with his horns, 
but trampled him under his feet. It is a wonder the man 
was not killed. What saved him was the presence of 
mind which he manifested in seizing and holding on to a 
ring in the bull’s nose. In spite of his wickedness, this 
animal deserves a passing notice in this connection, as he 
was a very great favorite with his owner. He was pre- 
sented to Mr. Webster by his devoted friend, Roswell L. 
Colt, Esq.,of New Jersey, and he is of what is called the 


Hungarian breed. He is a magnificent creature, quite | 


young, weighs some two thousand pounds, of a beautiful 
mouse or slate color, and has a neck which measures 
more than six feet in circumference. John Taylor's ac- 
count of the attack upon himself, and of other exploits of 
the bull, was very amusing; and when asked by Mr. 
Webster if he really thought the animal dangerous and 
ought to be chained, he replied “ Why he is no more fit 
to go abroad than your friend Governor Kossuth himself.’ 
* Rather strong language this,’ replied Mr. Webster ; * but 
when a man has been gored almost to death by a Hunga- 
rian bull, it is not strange that he should be severe upon 
the Hungarian governor.” 





The book is well printed, and contains several wood 
engravings which we consider very unworthy of it. 


Essays anpD Ta.es 1n Prose. By Barry Cornwall. In 
Two Volumes. Boston. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 
1852. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The publishers of this work have entitled themselves 
to great favor with all lovers of literatnre for the series of 
volumes, issued from their press within two or three years 
past, embracing the miscellaneous writings of De Quin- 
cey and the poems of Tennyson, Browning, Motherwell 
and Milnes—none of which could be obtained, complete 
in any other form, even in England. The work now be- 
fore us is another benefaction, for which we should be 
grateful. The fame of Barry Cornwall rests upon his 
songs, but for which his real name never would have been 
sought after: nevertheless, while his criticism is not al- 
together so discerning as Hazlitt’s, and his sketches are 
certainly less powerful than the Opium Eater’s, there is 
much in the two volumes of his “ Essays and Tales” to 
interest and enlighten, and they are likely to prove all the 
more agreeable for being published in the excellent style 
of Messrs. Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 


My Novet; or. Varieties 1n Excuisn Lire, By Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton. New York: Harper & Brothers: 
1853, [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Though we cannot judge of a novel as a work of art, 
before it has been completed, and therefore are yet 
unable to assign this book its proper rank among 
the writings of its gifted author, we have no hesitation in 
declaring that, up to the melodramatic abduction and res- 
cue of Violante, we regard it as one of the most delightful 
fictions in the English Language. This episode, conceiv- 
ed, as it is, after the manner of the French, consorts little 
with the quiet naturalness and sweet domesticity of the 
preceding chapters and we should like to see it altogether 
blotted out from the story. The characters in “‘ My Nov- 
el’? are wonderful portraitures. Old Parson Dale, and 
Riccabocca—Harley L’Estrange and Richard Avenel, 
Helen and Leonard—even the scoundrels, Levy and Ran- 
dal Leslie—are so set before us that we feel, as it were, 
personally acquainted with them, and this feeling was 
never inspired by Bulwer’s earlier novels. We shall look 
out for the rest of ** My Novel” with the greatest possible 
solicitude, lest a work already marred by a forced and un- 
natural incident, should be conducted to a “lame and im- 
potent conclusion ;” against which we fervently hope. 


From Harpe; & Brothers, we have received a new edi- 
tion of Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, Historical and Ex- 
planatory, by Charles Anthon, LL. D.—a work which 
will commend itself to the attention of teachers:—The 
History of Romulus, being another volume of that excel- 
lent series of juvenile works by Jacob Abbott; and No. 
10 of Dickens’ Bleak House, for which thousands’of read- 
ers throughout the country, have been waiting impatient- 
ly during the last fortnight. The press of the Harpers 
never flags for an instant, and has never been occupied 
with better publications than within the year just drawn 
to its close. 





